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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

We particularly request our Subscribers to notify us 
early in the week of any change of address to which their 
Spectator is to be sent. Nolice of any such change 
received later than Tuesday cannot be put into cffect 
until the next week. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
conesmmiifibniiiitin 

W E cannot praise too highly the speech which General 

Smuts made to the South African Luncheon Club in 
_London on Tuesday. Such a speech excites both pride 
and gratitude. At last the right words have been said 
in just the right way. The policy of France was revealed 
for what it is by a statesman of the first rank in a public 
speech, and yet there was no lack of sympathy for 
l'rance. General Smuts, indeed, was quite ready to 
blame Great Britain for not having done enough to 
deprive France of all pretext for her policy of destroying 
an ancient enemy. Stern though the speech was, the 
sincerity and high moral aim were unmistakable, and 
thoughtful and tolerant Frenchmen cannot reasonably 
take exception to a survey which, while denouncing the 
present lapse, showed so whole-hearted an admiration 
for the liberal achievements of France in the past. 

7 a * * 

The balance of the speech would have been quite 
periect if General Smuts had also said something about 
the blame that rightly attaches to Germany for her 
reckless and unscrupulous financial policy in the period 
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before she entirely lost control of her affairs, and for her 
failure to make it clear to the world long before she 
did that she honestly meant to pay all the reparations 
within her power. However, this missing part of the 
speech was, we think, implied. The great thing is that 
#2 speech has been made, splendid in its outlook and 
in its sweep of right feeling, and that this speech has 
come from a representative of one of the great Dominions. 
When we have said this a certain humiliation overtakes 
us. Week after week we have watched in vain for the 

rd that sets hearts on fire and redoubles determination 
to come from one of our own statesmen. Instead of that, 
misunderstanding has followed misunderstanding in an 
atmosphere of painful silenee, and the world has been in 
danger of attributing to the British Government either 
indifference or an inclination to look for an opportunity 
to snatch material advantage out of the general drift 
of events—both of which things are, we knew, absolutely 
non-existent in the mind of the Prime Minister or of any 
other member of the Government. 





we * % 2 
General Smuts said that the present situation in 
Europe was never contemplated or intended by anybody 
at the Peace Conference. ‘* We are back in August, 
1914, again. It is again the scrap of paper.” Something 
must be done to prevent general war and fresh ruin. 
Hali-measures, palliatives and expedients would no 
longer suilice. Hither there would be a comprehensive 
settlement now, with some measure of finality, or events 
would be allowed to go their own way until they brought 
about their own horrible Nemesis which would at last 
shock and shame the conscience of the whole world into 
Who could conceive the suffering there might 
be in that case before the end? “I vote for a gallant 
attempt now to save Europe.” In his opinion it was 
necessary to summon at once a great Conference of the 
Powers mainly interested in the reparation question. 


activity. 


* ais % Hs 

At this Conference the Governments themselves should 
be directly represented. Neither the Reparation Com- 
mission nov even the Council of the League of Nations 
should be made responsible. The business was “ one 
for principals not for agents.” He knew that negoti- 
ations were already on foot to bring about such a Con- 
ference, and he had no reason to think that any of the 
Powers concerned would refuse to join it. He was clear 
in his own mind, however, that the absence of one or 
more Powers should not prevent the rest from meeting 
and dealing with the situation to the best of their ability. 
In a subsequent passage General Smuts explicitly said 

hat Great Britain should act, if necessary, without the 
co-operation or consent of France. His next point 
was ‘that it was vitally important to ask for the help,of 
America. What was wanted was “ not so much material 
assistance as moral support in this dark hour.” “ It 
is lack of moral justice which is Kurope’s undoing. 
President Coolidge has already taken up the initiative ; 
it is being followed up.” 

x % * a 

The amount demanded from Germany, General Smuts 
continued, must be reduced to a reasonable sum. For- 
tunately, there was already something like agreement 
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on that subject, but it would also be neeessary to allow 
Germany a moratorium, probably of at least two years. 
If only all the Governments would behave reasonably 
the thing could certainly be done. As it was, France, 
though continually professing to carry out the Treaty, 
was substituting her own scheme of dealing with Germany 
for that in the Treaty. The French hated the word 
“‘ revision,” yet they were actually revising the Treaty. 
* * * * 

As regards inter-Allied debts General Smuts, though 
he approved of a generous remission of debts in principle, 
pointed out that it would be a fundamental mistake 
to remit debts if money thus gained by France was 
going to be used for the further militarization of Europe. 
As for the security which France deserved and which he 
sincerely hoped she would get, far more security was 
to be found in the company of Liberal England and 
America than in all the legions which she was mustering. 
The real patriotic Frenchman should be, above ail, a 
good European. France, in the day of her victory and 
greatness, should not forget her noble historic mission. 
He implored her to become again the great Liberal leader 
of the Continent. 

* * * 

Mr. Harvey, the American Ambassador in London, 
at a farewell dinner given to him by the Pilgrims on 
Tuesday, said that America was willing to “ come in” 
to the affairs of Europe. She could hardly be expected, 
however, to smash in the door. The Monroe Doctrine 
forbade that. America must be invited, and the 
invitation must come from “all the Allies chiefly 
concerned in German reparations.” 

** * * « 

The Yorkshire Post of Monday printed a_ hitherto 
unpublished letter which was written by Mr. Wilson 
when he was still President of the United States to 
Mr. Lloyd George. This letter provides a complete 
justification—though to sensible people no justification 
seemed necessary—of Mr. Baldwin’s settlement of the 
American debt. The Sunday Express of October 7th 
published a letter which Mr. Lloyd George wrote three 
years ago to President Wilson pointing out that the 
British Debt to America ought not to be funded without 
reference to all the other inter-AMicd debts. The letter 
vas used by the Sunday Express, of course, to discredit 
Mr. Baldwin—to show that Mr. Baldwin had quite 
unnecessarily entered into a transaction which placed 
a great burden upon this country. The letter now 
printed by the Yorkshire Post is Mr. Wilson’s reply to 
that letter from Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Wilson said 
that he could not even consider Mr. Lloyd George's 
argument. The British debt to America was a thing 
by itself. Afterwards, Mr. Lloyd George made no attempt 
to reopen the question, rightly recognizing that such a 
thing could not be done without gross offence. 

co * “ # 


On Tuesday Sir Eric Geddes made a speech at Glasgow 
which embodied so much financial good sense in so short 
a space that the mere reading of it must almost compel 
agreement. Sir Eric Geddes’s first point was particu- 
Jarly timely. “ There should surely be,” he said, “* some 
connexion between the financial policy of the country 
and its trade situation.” Here in a word is the answer 
to the people who talk of “ currency juggling,” “ warming 
the thermometer,” ete., ete. The simple truth is that a 
country must have some financial policy, and that that 
policy, whatever it is, will react powerfully upon trade 
conditions. ‘The one desire of the many distinguished 
men who doubt the wisdom of our present policy is to 
discover another which will react differently. For that 











purpose Sir Eric Geddes wishes to call a Commission to 
re-examine the w! cle currency question :— 

“T feel most strongly that we are entitled to demand the most 
careful re-examinaticn of this question by the most eminent and 
able Commission which can be appointed, containing not only 
representatives of financial interests and economic experts, but 
representatives also of industry and of labour.” 

* * * * 

After all, we have had no examination of financial 
policy since the famous Cunliffe Committee, whose 
policy still dominates the situation, though the condi- 
tions on which it was based have completely changed. 
Naturally Sir Erie Geddes is no more willing than any 
other sane person to embark on a policy of inflation for 
its own sake. But he sees very clearly the commercial 
disasters which the persistent deflation of the Bank of 
England is leading us to, and is not afraid to endorse the 
opinion of Mr. McKenna that some measure of inflation 
is necessary as a corrective before that stabilization, 
which is, of course, the ultimate objective, is reached :— 

“In internal trade a policy of continuous deflation means a rapid 
and continuous fail in prices, dislocation of business, an increase 
in the burden of the internal debt, and continuous effort to adjust 
wages and costs to a constantly falling level of prices. This burden 
can be alleviated by a policy less exclusively directed to the improve- 
ment of our exchange with America, and concentrating mere on 
the restoration of stable business conditions.” 

* * * * 

It is indeed encouraging to see the opinions which we 
have expressed confirmed so strongly and clearly by such 
an authority as Sir Erie Geddes. Out of the heat of the 
whole involved controversy it is slowly becoming plain 
that the financial policy of this country has been a disas- 
trous putting of the currency cart before the industrial 
horse. It is just beginning to dawn on us that the only 
object of financial policy is industrial prosperity. The 
industrial horse is, after all, the animal that is pulling us 
all along, and he must not be sacrificed on the altar of 
the pound sterling. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. McKenna delivered an important 
address to the Belfast Chamber of Commerce. After 
paying a warm tribute to the achievements cf the 
Northern Government of Ireland under Sir James Craig, 
he passed on to a discussion of the principles of trade 
and showed how much we stood to lose by every act of 
shutting off trade. We did not gain by the obliteration 
or collapse of trade rivals. Our percentage of the world’s 
trade was now actually greater than it was before the 
War, yet it was obvious that we were not prospering. 
Surely this is a very remarkable fact. The Tariff 
Reformer is habitually impressed by percentages, and 
thereby fails to appreciate the real nature of our trade. 
As Mr. McKenna said, “We prosper as tie world 
prospers ; we decline as the world declines.’ But the 
most interesting part of a speech that was full of good 
sense was that which dealt with monetary policy. Mr. 
McKenna pointed out that America had cured her trade 
depression, which was acute in the autumn of 1921, by 
temporarily suspending the policy of deflation. In 
eighteen months the process of correcting the balance 
was completed with the happiest results. Then evils 
of another kind began to appear. In the spring of 


ra 
rat 
} 


this year there were symptoms of inflation and the 
American Government rightly put a check upon that 


new movement. 
* * a 


Mr. McKenna recommended that that policy of careful 
watchfulness in order to prevent either deflation of 
inflation being carried too far should be adopted here :— 


“When unemployment is greatly in excess of the normal we 


should abandon unhesitatingly the deflationary policy which is a 
cause of unemployment. But let me not be misunderstovd. 1 Go 
not say that a change in official policy would have the same tat 
reaching effect in this country as in America. Neither do 1 say 
that we should pursue a’ policy of monetary inflation. \Vsth any 
improvement in trade undoubtedly more banking cxedit and more 
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currency will be required and must be provided, but this is not 
a monetary inflation.” 

In Mr. McKenna’s opinion, though a full revival of 
healthy trade would necessarily take a long time, “a 
quite considerable revival” was possible in the near 
future. For some three months there had been no act 
of deflation in Great Britain, and already the favourable 
effects could be observed. We may add here that on 
Wednesday Sir Arthur Balfour, President of the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce, condemned 
inflation as being a disease as virulent as cancer. The 
mere suggestion of inflation here had caused a panic 
among our ereditors abroad. He admitted, however, 
that deflation had perhaps been carried out too quickly. 
It is evident that there is a danger of misunderstanding 
through the failure to define terms strictly. Men who 
are almost in agreement are represented as being in 
violent conflict. 

* * * * 

A revolution has broken out in Greece against the 
Government, which is itself, of course, revolutionary in 
origin. The news is heavily censored, but it seems that 
the Government has been successful in suppressing most 
of the concerted risings, except in the Peloponnese. 
The Times correspondent says that there are some 
25,000 rebels in the Peloponnese. Will there be a new 
Peloponnesian War ? 

* * * * 

The French internal situation will soon be providing 
news of great interest for Europe. Although the general 
elections do not take place till next May, a third of the 
Senate must stand for election in about two months’ time. 
All parties in France regard these Senatorial elections as 
something in the nature of tests for the general elections, 
and hence they are putting forth great efforts. M. 
Millerand opened what is taken to be the election cam- 
paign of the Bloc National with an important speech, 
in which he outlined the internal policy of the Govern- 
ment. There is apparently a feeling that M. Poincaré 
has devoted himself too exclusively to foreign politics, 
and that internal affairs have suffered some neglect. 
Thus M. Millerand, who has never been content to be a 
mere lay figure in the Presidential office, appears to be 
attempting to give a lead in home affairs. Meanwhile, 
the half-formed Bloc de Gauche is very active, and is 
full of hope of much increasing its representation. The 
result of the elections will, of course, in reality depend 
on the success or failure, or rather the apparent success or 
failure, of French policy in Germany between now and 
next May. If the Government can continue to make the 
public believe that France is securing benefits from the 
Ruhr occupation, all will go well with it, but if not there 
might be a movement towards the Left. Unfortunately, 
the Government has always at its service the ery of 
national unity in an emergency, and as the situation 
gtows worse this ery will become more powerful. 

* * * * 

It is good news that an important agreement has been 
made between several big British grain broking and 
shipping firms and the Wholesalers’ Co-operative Society, 
on the one side, and Centrosoyus (the Russian Co-operative 
Secicty) and two other Russian organizations, on the 
other side, for the export of Russian grain. Here is a 
fine example of how trade will grow up even in this 
disturbed world if it is given so much as half a chance. 
It is said that the success of the negotiations is largely 
due to Mr. Wise, the distinguished ex-Civil Servant, 
who has recently gone into business and is now the repre- 
sentative of Centrosoyus in this country. At any rate, 
everyone concerned is to be congratulated on a defi- 
nite step forward, which we can set against the 
present series of European relapses. The agreement 





also makes it obvious that there was, as we have always 
maintained, no Governmental interference with trade 
with Russia, and that as soon as such trade became 
practicable it would grow up. While Russia is being 
steadily drawn back by the subtle cords of commerce 
into the society of civilized nations, the Government must 
seriously consider putting the present rather anomalous 
state of half-recognition of the Moscow Government on 
a more definite basis. After all, the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment is now the senior Administration of Europe, and its 
hold upon the country seems as firm as ever. We cannot 
help feeling that nothing would be lost, and that some- 
thing might possibly be gained, by the resumption of 
formal diplomatic relations. 
* * * * 

This week Dr. Masaryk and Dr. Benes, the President 
and the Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, are the 
guests of the British Government. These are the two 
men who above all others have laboured for the recon- 
struction of Central Europe. Amidst the bitter and 
irreconcilable passions of new-minted nations they have 
stood stediastly for the ideals of peace and co-operation. 
To their wise influence in the councils of the Little Entente 
much of the credit for the recovery of Austria is due. Dr. 
Masaryk knows England well. He has been here in times 
of difficulty and apparent frustration. It is with special 
pleasure that we do him honour now. 

* * * * 

The Imperial Conference has been considering Empire 
communications. The crux of the situation is, of course, 
wireless. It is two years now since it was decided to 
create an Empire wireless chain of high power stations 
erected here for direct communication with other high 
power stations in the Dominions. Since that time 
Canada has actually granted licences to the Marconi 
Company for the establishment of stations at Montreal 
and Vancouver, and in Australia tenders have been 
invited for stations capable of communicating with Great 
Britain direct. Unfortunately it is this country which 
lags behind. The Post Office has developed objections 
to granting licences to a private company, but it shows 
no tendency to establish a station itself. The whole 
story is an almost unbelievably glaring instance of 
Government failure to get anything done. The problem 
is undoubtedly a most important one. It is not too 
much to say that the future of the Empire depends upon 
its communications. It would be disgraceful if the views 
expressed by the Dominion Premiers at the Conference 
were not put into effect before the winter is out. 

** * * * 

Papyrus was beaten by Zev last Saturday. We are 
beginning to take our defeats in the world of sport with 
a certain resignation. Indeed, we must, for as long as 
America is a larger and richer country than we are, she is 
certain to continue to produce horses that can gallop faster, 
men who can hit balls further or harder, yachts that sail 
better, ete., ete. The difficulty is, of course, to remember 
the unimportance of the whole thing. If indeed America 
was producing fitter, keener, better men than this country, 
then there would be cause enough for alarm. But her 
athletic preponderance is largely a question of her 
methods of specialization in sport, by which an athlete 
once he has developed abnormal capabilities in some 
given activity devotes himself wholly to it. As long as 
we in this country continue to be old-fashioned enough 
to consider athletic pastimes as primarily designed to 
give pleasure, so long shall we fail in the main to compete 
with America. And long may that be so. 

* * * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923 ; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102 {i; 
Thursday week, 102i; a year ago, 98§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEMOCRATIC UNIONISM AT 


PLYMOUTH. 

AY E must return, on the occasion of Mr. Baldwin's 

speech at Plymouth on Thursday, to the subject 
of Democratic Conservatism. What Mr. Baldwin said 
we cannot record, for these pages were being printed 
while he was speaking. But, though we are ignorant 
of that, we have no difficulty in deseribing what, 
should have said. We = are 


in our opinion, he 

firm believers in Mr. Baldwin's ability and sinecrity. 
If he could feel free to act on his own impulses, 
and would do so, we should have few fears as to his 


conduct of public policy. Our anxicty is lest he may 
think it his duty not to impress his own views on his 
colleagues and followers—lest he may sacrifice his @wn 
‘views out of that inverted loyalty which has so often been 
the ruin of the statesman under a representative system. 

To begin with, we hope that Mr. Baldwin emphasized 
that what the Government stands for is not a negative 
or reactionary policy but a policy of progressive action. 
They must not be content to be static, to bid us 
guard what we have got, or to bury our political treasure 
in a napkin. The Unionists are the party of Democratic 
and Constructive Conservatism, and they must not be 
afraid to proclaim that fact and to make their actions 
suit their spirit and their words. They must not merely 
oppose the Labour Party, which is their opposite: number. 
They must carry the war into the enemy’s country and 
show that if Democracy means government according to 
the Will of the Majority, as it must, they are the true 
Democrats and mean to make that Will of the People 
operative. 

There are, of course, many ways of making Conserva- 
tism democratic in spirit, but the way the Government 
should always choose is the road of boldness and direct- 
ness. They must not be frightened of frightening their 
supporters. They must lead, not follow. 

We are fully aware of the nature of the answer that 


will be given to what we confess sounds a little like a | 


tiresome truism. We shall be told that the Government 
cannot quarrel with their best supporters, who must 
always be considered and consulted, and so on. That 
is true, but it is equally true that Governments may quite 
as easily fall from other causes than a failure to please 
all their friends. Bowing to somebody's half-hearted 
guess as to what this or that section of a party would like 
is often more dangerous than a firm, clear line taken by 
a Prime Minister on his own responsibility. There is a 
story of M. Thiers which should be marked and learned 
by all Prime Ministers. Some time after his fall he was 
arguing with a friend about the policy which might, 
and in the friend’s opinion should, have been followed. 
Thier; banged the table with his fist in protest: “If i 
had done what you say I should have done, the Govern- 
ment would instantly have fallen.” He forgot that the 
Government fell anyhow, and that therefore his policy 
of fear and negation was certainly a failure. As to what 
Mr. Baldwin’s next move should be in Foreign Affairs, 


General Smuts has given an_ excellent lead. In 
Home Affairs, and especially in the matters of 
Unemployment, Housing, and, above all, Finance, 


Mr. Baldwin must be equally bold. 
or rather he must not think that risks can be avoided by 
half-measures, for risks and polities are inseparable. By 
pleasing himself he will very likely find that he has 
pleased far more people than he imagined possible. 
There is one point of supreme importance on which 
we hope that Mr, Baldwin touched at Plymouth, 


Ile must run risks, 








It is, at any rate, one as to which he will have to take a 
line before long if he is to do what we are confident he 
desires to do—that is, to make the British Constitution 
safe for Democracy. He must give us a constitutional 
reform which will lodge an ultimate veto over legislation 
in the hands of the Majority of the People, and so make 
the unjust usurpation of power by a minority impossible, 

This, translated into action, means that we must 
reinforce our Parliamentary institutions by the Refer- 
endum or Poll of the People. On vital questions, and 
whenever there are signs that the Will of the Majority 
is being obstructed by the working of other influences, 
the People must be given the opportunity to exercise 
the right of veto over the legislative projects of their 
representatives. Our Members of Parliament should 
prepare, deliberate and mould our laws, but to the People 
belongs the final word, the inalienable right to give the 
last * Yes” or “ No.” 

Until the institution of the Poll of the People is ours 
and is exercisable on ail matters of moment we can have 
no secure Democracy. It is the only armour against 
Group and Minority rule. These forms of rule, as even 
so keen a party man as Mr. Lloyd George acknowledges 
in his new book, are great and growing dangers to our 
Representative and Parliamentary institutions. There 
is little need to restate in the Spectator the arguments 
in favour of giving the People a right of ultimate veto 
over the decisions of their Representatives. The People 
‘annot rule directly in any community which has more 
than a thousand or so of citizens, but they can exercise 
the right of veto, if they think it necessary, on legislation 
submitted for their approval or dissent. The repre- 
sentative system, unfortunately, if endowed with un- 
limited powers and working without proper restraint, 
‘an, and often does, result, not in Majority, but in 
Minority rule. When, too, as is almost always the case 
under representative institutions, the Party System is 
superimposed on Parliamentarianism with something 
like rigidity, Minority Government becomes not merely 
a possibility but a rule with only an occasional exception. 
The party which holds the majority in an Assembly may 
be returned by a minority of voters, and that ruling 
minority may again be controlled by a minority within it 
--a minority who can blackmail their colleagues by the 
threat of desertion. 

Yet this mighty instrument of legitimate power, the 
Poll of the People, is at the moment lying idle— an object 
of fear and hatred to the Reactionaries and the 
tionaries, and unhappily so far treated with 
contemptuous indifference by the people of good intent. 

It is to this instrument that the “ Spectator” direels 
the special attention of the Unionist Party and its leader. 

Let them take it in hand and make it an esseitial part 
of our Constitution. Let them bind the conimunity 
with this cord of Unity and Solidarity. Then we can 
defy the spectre of internal disintegration based on the 
tyranny of a usurping minority. Once make the will of 
the majority the basis of the State and we need not fear 
Revolution, or Direct Action, or any other of the poisoned 
gases of a disorganized, disrupted and disunited commu- 
nity. The Poll of the People is the oily Dictatorship 
which should be tolerated by freemen cf the English race. 

It is because the Spectator feels so stom ly the need fer 
strengthening our Constitution in th’s respect that i 
makes “the will of the majority” its constitutional 
slogan, and urges the Unionist Party to concentrate 
on this policy and all that it involves. If the present 
Parliament is dissolved before the People are given ihe 
right of veto over doubtful legislation, the Government 
will have been guilty of a great dereliction of duty. 

J. St. Loe Srraciury. 
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CAPITAL AND CA’ CANNY. 
By Lorp LEVERHULME. 
DO not know who was the philosopher who first 
stated that none preaches so well as the ant, and yet 
the ant utters nothing. We all require to learn from the 
silent sermon preached by the ant. This wonderful 
world has grown weary of listening to the contending 
powers of modern industrialism, when really these same 
powers ought to be pulling all together. Perhaps our 
patience has become exhausted because we forget that 
Capital and Labour are human—intensely 
human. In this the whole difficulty of the situation can 
be found: we are all so human. If Capital and Labour 
were forces built like typewriters or calculating machines 
or automatic lathes or gravity conveyors, there would be 
no reason why human lives should not run as smoothly as 
if on ball bearings. 
One great obstacle to good comradeship is that a Labour 
man who receives, say, £2 to £3 per week is convinced 
that he is underpaid when he sees that a Capitalist, say, 


so-called 


Henry Ford, receives anything from £200,000 to £400,000 | 


per week or, say, ten to twenty million pounds sterling a 
vear. The Labour man is certain to ask himself whether 
all is well in the industrial world when once so-called 
Capitalist can receive as much money for his work as is 
received by one hundred thousand to two hundred 
thousand Labour men each paid £2 a week. He fails to 
grasp that the services of none of us can possibly be paid 
for other than out of the value of the product created, 
If the Labour man does grasp this fact, then he argues 
that Labour, and not brains or capital, creates ail wealth. 

The situation is further complicated by those very 
human attributes of envy and jealousy and a distorted 
feeling of injustice. Strange to say, the Labour man 
never disputes the justice of the award to, say, the artist 
or the musician, the actor, the author or the poet. The 
Labour man recognizes that whilst one artist can take 
the same tubes of colour, the same brushes and the same 
palette as had previously been used by another artist 
whose pictures would not sell for as much money as would 
keep the painter of the pictures and his wife and family 
in the bare necessaries of life, the artist of genius can, 
with these same colours, brushes and palette, produce 
pictures eagerly purchased at fabulous prices. The 
Labour man honours and respects the artist who can 
produce pictures, music, plays or poems that command 
the highest demand. The Labour man rejoices to have 
reproductions of these works in his home. They incite no 
feeling of any rankling sense of injustice. They are wel- 
comed for their inspiration and for the added beauty and 
adornment they give to his life and home. 

The ability possessed by a Ford is just as exceptional 
and just as much the genius with which he was born as 
that of a great artist, musician, actor or poet ; but Ford 
is considered a social pestilence, whilst artists command 
honour and respect. 

But just as in the ease of the artist so in the case of 
Ford. The artist who paints pictures that command 
the highest price will be using tubes of colour, brushes and 
a palette similar to those used by the artist whose pictures 
will not sell. Equally so the motor-car manufacturer 
who is unable to produce cars to sell at Ford’s low prices 
or to make a profit will be employing similar mechanics 
and workmen, will be using the same qualities of iron, 
steel and other material for component parts, as does 
Ford. Yet out of these same materials and these same 
workmen the one produces ears that can be sold cheaper 
than any other car in the world and incidentally produces 
the largest income being made in the world by any one 
man to-day, whilst the other motor-car maker fails to 








‘cars in the United States. 


accomplish either. But the works of the great artist are 
an inspiration and a joy to everyene who either can 
possess an original or a reproduction, and are not con- 
sidered to be other than a product and inspiration of the 
highest type of civilization and the result of a well- 
organized state of society. The life of Ford is considered 
to be an indication that society is organized on an entirely 
wrong basis, that social reconstruction is necessary to 
prevent Ford from exercising the abilities with which he 
was endowed, otherwise society becomes shipwreck. 

In this state of mind the Labour man, whether he is 
an I.W.W. or not, very often adopts a policy of what is 
called “ ca’ canny,” believing that it is his only method to 
get justice, and yet the ca’ canny policy only increases the 
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difficulty of living for the whole community and especially 


for the Labour men who adopt it. It does not add to social 
comfort nor decrease social inequalities, but the opposite. 
Now let us consider what Ford is doing. We will 
assume that the ordinary British workman paid 40s. a 
week can produce work which can sell for 50s. a week. 
This is far in excess of the profit to Ford upon the work- 
men and others he employs, so that we are not putting 
the increased value of the produce of the average British 
workman receiving 40s. a week at too low a basis when 
we call it worth 50s. Now, Ford takes a certain number 
of Labour men and materials in producing his cars. His 
present production is 2,000,000 cars per annum. In the 
production of these cars he will not telerate any ca’ canny 
policy on the part of his staff. A Ford man must look 
after as many automatic lathes as his abilities permit. 
¥ord does not overwork his men, but he will not have the 
Ford men going easy by any ca’ canny method. He pays 
considerably over the Trades Union rate of wages, and he 
works what are considered in the United States to be 
short hours, and it is now reported that he has within the 
last few months adopted what, for want of a better name 
at the time I advocated its adoption, I called “ the six- 
hour day,” so that the twenty-four hour day at Ford’s 
works is divided into four shifts of six hours each, reduc- 
ing the work per man to 86 hours per week but more 
than doubling the capacity of the works, enabling the 
man to be paid the same wages for 36 hours as for 48. 
At Ford’s works there is no possible chance for a ca’ 
vanny Labour policy, and on his railway—and he is a 
considerable owner of railway lines—-he has made a rule 
that engine drivers and guards on the pay réle waiting 
for their next job or for any reason unoccupied for a 
length of time must fill in that unoccupied time by 
doing something, even to cleaning the railway carriage 
windows. I only mention this to show you what Ford 
men do on these Ford railways. We are told that since 
Ford’s acquisition of the railway on which he put his 
system into operation he has been able to more than 
double the pay of his railway staff, lower the rates charged 
for goods carried, and also to give for the first time for 
many years a dividend to the railway shareholders. 
However, it is Ford’s motor-car works that we are 
considering. Ford ears are produced without any 
ca’ canny policy on the part of the Ford staff. They 
are produced as good as a low-priced car can be made. 


| Tam told that a corresponding car in this country, where 


the workmen are paid possibly not more than half the 


| Ford rate of wages, could not be made for Jess than 


£50 to £100 above the price at which Ford makes his 
Ford’s low-priced car from 
the United States has enabled the use of his motor-cars 
all over the world to be enormously increased. I can 
say from personal experience when visiting America 
that it is not at all an unusual sight to see workmen 
going to their work in their own motor-cars and carrying 
their mates with them; and this is exactly as it should be. 
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We are told in the good old Book: ‘“ Thou shall not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,’ and who is 
more entitled to ride in motor-cars than the men who 
make them, provided they are wise and not ca’ canny 
workmen. 

The ca’ canny policy in England has been adopted 
with a view to finding employment for the unemployed. 
Our workmen are not lazy. They are workers ; but they 
are fellow-comrades with fellow-workmen, and the spirit 
of comradeship, I sincerely believe, is the spirit behind 
the policy of ca’ canny and not the spirit of laziness. 

But let us follow the Ford car produced free from any 
entanglement of ca’ canny policy. First of all it enables 
double the rate of wages to be paid the workmen that 
British motor-car makers can pay in this country. It 
produces cars that can be made for £50 to £100 each less 
money than any competing maker of cars can produce 
for in the United Kingdom. Ford cars are eagerly 
sought after all over the world and you meet them 
everywhere. In fact, it is Ford’s boast that his cars are 
taking people everywhere except into “ society.” 

Having to wait for a train at a Scotch railway station 
recently for over two hours, I hired a motor-car for a 
two hours’ ride. When the car appeared I saw from its 
model that it was a very old Ford. I asked the driver 
and he said it was built in 1913. Yet this old Ford made 
in 1913 took myself and two other members of our party 
for a delightful motor run over very difficult Highland 
roads, up hill and down dale, and brought us back on 
time to catch our train without a single hitch or break- 
down on the way, so that Ford cars, notwithstanding 
their cheapness, are made as well and finished as well as 
low-priced cars can be. 

Look, more widely, what the Ford policy produces. First 
of all it enables the cars to be sold at from £50 to £100 
each less than competing cars made by British makers. 
In other words, the two million cars save the purchasers 
anything from one hundred to two hundred millions 
sterling a year. Now look what can be done in the way 
of finding employment by means of this money so saved. 
Ji is far larger for Ford men themselves than any employ- 
ment that could be provided them by any system of 
ca’ canny. But in addition to this, the two million 
‘ars require drivers, and we may certainly say that 
possibly of the two million cars not more than one million 
cars, possibly not more than half a million, are replace- 
ments for spent old cars, calculating the average life 
of a Ford car to be not the ten years of the car I have 
recently ridden in, but something like an average of four 
years. So from half to one million additional drivers 
of cars are required to be provided each year in connection 
with the Ford output of two million cars. Car drivers 
are well-paid men. Therefore it is clear that employment 
is found every year by Ford for at least from half to 
one million well-paid additional motor-car drivers. 
But every car requires some repairs, however well made 
the car may be, and so there will be another army of 
men engaged in repairing, cleaning, oiling, painting, etc., 
these cars. Wheat numbers these would run to we can 
only guess at, but they must be many hundreds of 
thousands. 

A certain proportion of these cars are tourist cars, 
and they, in addition to giving health and happiness 
te those who use them, find employment for waiters 
and waitresses in village inns and country and town 
restaurants for many tens of thousands more. 

And so we progress in an ever-widening circle of 
increased employment provided by the fact that Ford 
men make cars without any suspicion of ca’ canny. 
Ford would promptly “ sack” or, as is said in America, 
“fire” workmen who show a tendency to ca’ canny, 
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with the result that for every Ford man engaged on the 
making of Ford cars, and the number of which at most 
by any system of ca’ canny might perhaps be doubled, we 
find that from ten to twenty times the number that 
might, under ca’ canny, be employed at Ford works are 
required in driving the cars, repairing the cars, painting 
and renewing them, together with waiters and waitresses 
at country inns and restaurants, to say nothing of the 
gangs employed on modernizing roads, or improving and 
repairing roads because of the increased wear of roads’ 
surface being many times greater the more motor-cars 
come into general use. 

Birkenhead unhappily experienced recently an extreme 
example, but still an example and a living example, of 
this mistaken policy of modern Trade Unionism in efforts 
to provide artificially for employment by a strike at 
Messrs. Cammell Lairds over what was called the 
“ burner ” question. What is known in shipbuilding and 
ship-repairing as a “ burner” is merely an oxygen acety- 
lene blow-pipe by means of which iron or steel plates up 
to ten inches in thickness can be cut through as easily as 
a knife cuts through cheese. A damaged plate can be 
taken out of the ship’s side as easily as a damaged piece 
can be taken out of a sack and replaced with a new piece 
as a repair. One “ burner,” I understand, does the work, 
with the aid of two men or two boys to operate it (because 
it dees not require much strength), of twenty men. 

The strike was brought on because the Trade Union 
concerned insisted that for every “ burner” that was 
put into use at Cammell Lairds’ works, employment in 
Cammell Lairds’ works should be found for the eighteen 
men the “burner” dispensed with, without discharging 
any of the existing staff. The strike lasted many weeks, 
but some compromise was finally arrived at, I believe, on 
the basis of limiting the number of “ burners ”’ to be used, 

As an illustration one may take as a parallel] the intro- 
duction of railways a century ago, and try to imagine 
where the lives of our workers would have been to-day if 
eighty to ninety years ago, on the introduction of railways, 
the waggoners, ostlers and teamsmen, &c., had then been 
Trade Unionists and had insisted that, whilst a train 
might carry from Liverpool to London, say, 500 tons of 
goods with one engine-driver, one stoker and one guard 
(three men), a corresponding number of waggoners, ostlers, 
teamsmen, &e., to balance those dispensed with under 
this new railway system should be employed to stand 
idly by, say, on the railway embankments and watch the 
train go past on its way to London, receiving full wages 
for no corresponding service rendered. This is no exag- 
gerated picture of what is the equivalent of the modern- 
day idea of finding employment, as exemplificd in the 
“ burner ” strike at Birkenhead. 

The present-day position really is one of the most 
serious gravity for the weifare and happiness of the very 
people who adopt this policy. Whether a motor-car is 
sold at the lowest possible price, as is the Ford, or is 2 
highly-tinished product, such as a Rolls-Royce, sold at a 
correspondingly high price, matters little to certain people, 
but it matters everything to the masses of the people who 
are to be employed in driving motor-cars, &c., so that 
really the direct sufferers from the ca’ canny policy 
are the Labour men themselves. 

Let us disregard altogether the ten to twenty millions 
sterling Henry Ford may receive on the narrow margit 
of £10 profit per car—probably the narrowest margin that 
cars can possibly be sold on in any country in the world— 
and concentrate our thoughts on the fact that, whilst this 
might make Henry Ford ten or twenty millions sterling 
a year for himself, he makes also one to two hundred 
millions for the purchasers of Ford cars, and finds emploey- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of workmen at high 
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wages in maintaining the cars and roads and in driving 
cars, and, in fact, that Ford is the creator of a transaction 
that not only thus pays the Labour man and the public, 
but has a direct influence in raising the scale of social 
comfort and welfare of the Labour man all over the world. 

In short, the present industrial system, which has been 
evolved in the hundreds of thousands of years of man’s 
activities in this good old world, whatever opprobrious 
adjectives may be applied to it, such as the Capitalistic 
system or otherwise, has raised mankind from the con- 
dition of the Congo savage to the position civilized man 
occupies in the world to-day. 

In the old days of the Romans, prisoners were chained 
in gangs to act as galley-slaves on boats propelled by 
oars. Any man who adopts the life of a Ford will surely 
produce wealth for himself and the world, but he prac- 
tically chains himself as a galley-slave to the life he has 
adopted without possibility of escape until death releases 
him, as it finally did the old galley-slave of the old Roman 
days, and he will leave all his created wealth for the 
living. If it were merely a question of money, then even 
with twenty millions a year of profit, such a life would be 
intolerable, and no man, not even a miser, would accept 
it; but you invariably find that the man in the position 
of a Ford is following the lines of his natural genius, that 
every working day at the galley-slave car sends a thrill 
of pleasure through his frame that no galley-slave of the 
old Roman days could possibly feel, and that the progress 
of his industry, which may be likened to the progress of 
the galley, is in itself a reward for all his labour. 

Under no other system than its creating genius getting 
individually the direct result of his efforts will the world 
produce Fords to make of themselves galley-slaves to 
work long, laborious hours to produce results which 
rightly benefit the world at large a hundred times more 
than they individually can ever be benefited thereby. 

The Fords of the world are not objects of pity, although 
they ars galley-slaves ; they have the pleasure and thrill 
of accomplishment, the joy of winning and the money 
profits are matters of the least concern to them. 

When I first visited Australia in 1892 there was then 
living in New South Wales one of the earliest Australian 
squatters, named Tyson, well over ninety years of age. 
He was a multi-millionaire in money, cattle, sheep and 
land, yet lived the same simple life he had lived as a 
shepherd in England as a young man. 

He was asked why he worked on when he had so much 
of this world’s wealth, and he replied :—* It is not money 
[ work for, but I've put cattle where there were no 
cattle ; I've put sheep where there were no sheep; Ive 
put houses where there were no houses, and I’ve put 
white men and women on land where there never were 
white men and women before and made them happy, and 
that is worth working for, and not the money.” 

Yet all over Australia I heard him described as an 


avaricious old miser. 


THE PANEL WAR. 

T= public will make a great mistake if it assumes 

that the doctors are threatening to resign from 
the medical panels merely for the sake of a shilling a 
patient. No doubt there are many doctors who honestly 
feel that Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s final offer of 
8s. 6d. per patient is cutting them down too low and 
that at such a fee they could not afford to spare enough 
time from their private practices to give the panel 
patients all the attention they ought to have. But 
this is a point upon which the doctors would probably 
either have given way or would have continued amicably 


to ask for a reconsideration of their case. They would 





not have displayed the resentment which they are now 
displaying and which is testified to by the promptness 
with which their resignations from panel service are 
pouring in. The real reasons of their indignation— 
for such it is—are first the rejection by Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, in what they thought an abrupt and 
ungracious manner, of their offer to accept arbitration 
on the fee, and secondly, and chiefly, the continual 
interference by the representatives of the Approved 
Societies. 

The officials of the Societies, of course, declare (and 
we dare say they are quite sincere in doing so) that it 
is their business to watch very carefully the intecests 
of their members and that they do not worry the doctors 
more than they can help in the course of a delicate and 
thankless task. Nearly all doctors, nevertheless, say 
the same thing—that the effect of the inquiries and 
complaints from the Approved Societies is an intolerable 
running commentary upon their work. It is a com- 
mentary by men who in the nature of the case cannot 
understand what they are talking about. Doctors are 
accustomed to be trusted. Do not all of us in private 
life trust them, if only because we appreciate the fact 
that they know much more than we do? In their 
relations with the Societies, however, the doctors com- 
plain that trust has practically disappeared. To be 
sure, the doctors would fight the proposal of the Societies 
that the fee should revert to the pre-War figure of 
7s. 3d., but we repeat that Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s 
offer of 8s. 6d. for a three years’ contract and 8s. for 
a five years’ contract might easily have become the 
basis of a settlement had not other influences been 
at work. As it is, the doctors’ backs are up. They 
feel that they are fighting for professional independence 
and dignity—matters which they regard as essential, 
and rightly so if the profession is to continue to attract 
to it many of the best brains and the most humane 
hearts in the country. Those whose memories go back 
far enough will remember how the doctors put up a 
great fight in the Navy and Army to get their inde- 
pendence and their position as members of a great and 
honourable profession recognized. They won. It is 
said that Queen Victoria, who was deeply sensible of 
the importance of their work and of all the issues involved 
in giving them rank in the Navy and Army, was effee- 
tively, if quietly, on their side. 

It is a misuse of words to speak of the doctors as 
intending to strike. There will be no strike. They 
will still attend the poor and will still accept such fees 
as are within the capacity of their poorest patients, or 
will ask for no fees at all, What they really want is 
consideration, and they feel that, whether intentionally 
or not, Sir William Joynson-Hicks and the Approved 
Socicties have given them something less than that. 
An independent medical service is the salvation of our 
lives. It is most important for its general efliciency 
that the doctors should have no just grievance against 
the State or against the public whom they serve. It is 
possible that in some instances the doctors have exag- 
gerated the annoyances they have to put up with; 
but a proof of the genuineness of their feelings is their 
sacrifice the certain paymeyts which 
If they held out for some 


willingness to 
come from panel service. 
unreasonable demand, opposed to the public interest, 
we should be the last to support them. But we do 
support them when they ask for proper consideration, 


because we recognize that upon that the quality of 
their work depends. They have given magnificent 


services to the poor in hospitals without returns in 
money, and it is not too much to say that in this country 
the same medical treatment as the 


the poor receive 
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We are told in the good old Book: “ Thou shall not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” and who is 
more entitled to ride in motor-cars than the men who 
make them, provided they are wise and not ca’ canny 
workmen. 

The ca’ canny policy in England has been adopted 
with a view to finding employment for the unemployed. 
Our workmen are not lazy. They are workers ; but they 
are fellow-comrades with fellow-workmen, and the spirit 
of comradeship, I sincerely believe, is the spirit behind 
the policy of ca’ canny and not the spirit of laziness. 

But let us follow the Ford car produced free from any 
entanglement of ca’ canny policy. First of all it enables 
double the rate of wages to be paid the workmen that 
British motor-car makers can pay in this country. It 
produces cars that can be made for £50 to £100 each less 
money than any competing maker of cars can produce 
for in the United Kingdom. Ford cars are eagerly 
sought after all over the world and you meet them 
everywhere. In fact, it is Ford’s boast that his cars are 
taking people everywhere except into “ society.” 

Having to wait for a train at a Scotch railway station 
recently for over two hours, I hired a motor-car for a 
two hours’ ride. When the car appeared I saw from its 
model that it was a very old Ford. I asked the driver 
and he said it was built in 1913. Yet this old Ford made 
in 1913 took myself and two other members of our party 
for a delightful motor run over very difficult Highland 
roads, up hill and down dale, and brought us back on 
time to catch our train without a single hitch or break- 
down on the way, so that Ford cars, notwithstanding 
their cheapness, are made as well and finished as well as 
low-priced cars can be. 

Look, more widely, what the Ford policy produces. First 
of all it enables the cars to be sold at from £50 to £100 
each less than competing cars made by British makers. 
In other words, the two million cars save the purchasers 
anything from one hundred to two hundred millions 
sterling a year. Now look what can be done in the way 
of finding employment by means of this money so saved. 
Ji is far larger for Ford men themselves than any employ- 
ment that could be provided them by any system of 
ca’ canny. But in addition to this, the two million 
cars require drivers, and we may certainly say that 
possibly of the two million cars not more than one million 
cars, possibly not more than half a million, are replace- 
ments for spent old cars, calculating the average life 
of a Ford car to be not the ten years of the car I have 
recently ridden in, but something like an average of four 
years. So from half to one million additional drivers 
of cars are required to be provided each year in connection 
with the Ford output of two million cars. Car drivers 
are well-paid men. Therefore it is clear that employment 
is found every year by Ford for at least from half to 
one million well-paid additional motor-car drivers. 
But every car requires some repairs, however well made 
the car may be, and so there will be another army of 
men engaged in repairing, cleaning, oiling, painting, etc., 
these cars. What numbers these would run to we can 
only guess at, but they must be many hundreds of 
thousands. 

A certain proportion of these cars are tourist cars, 
and they, in addition to giving health and happiness 
te those who use them, find employment for waiters 
and waitresses in village inns and country and town 
restaurants for many tens of thousands more. 

And so we progress in an ever-widening circle of 
increased employment provided by the fact that Ford 
men make cars without any suspicion of ca’ canny. 
Ford would promptly “ sack” or, as is said in America, 
“fire”? workmen who show a tendency to ca’ canny, 
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with the result that for every Ford man engaged on the 
making of Ford cars, and the number of which at most 
by any system of ca’ canny might perhaps be doubled, we 
find that from ten to twenty times the number that 
might, under ca’ canny, be employed at Ford works are 
required in driving the cars, repairing the cars, painting 
and renewing them, together with waiters and waitresses 
at country inns and restaurants, to say nothing of the 
gangs employed on modernizing roads, or improving and 
repairing roads because of the increased wear of roads’ 
surface being many times greater the more motor-cars 
come into general use. 

Birkenhead unhappily experienced recently an extreme 
example, but still an example and a living example, of 
this mistaken policy of modern Trade Unionism in efforts 
to provide artificially for employment by a strike at 
Messrs. Cammell Lairds over what was called the 
“ burner ” question. What is known in shipbuilding and 
ship-repairing as a “ burner ”’ is merely an oxygen acety- 
lene blow-pipe by means of which iron or steel plates up 
to ten inches in thickness can be cut through as easily as 
a knife cuts through cheese. A damaged plate can be 
taken out of the ship’s side as easily as a damaged piece 
can be taken out of a sack and replaced with a new piece 
as a repair. One “ burner,” I understand, does the work, 
with the aid of two men or two boys to operate it (because 
it does not require much strength), of twenty men. 

The strike was brought on because the Trade Union 
concerned insisted that for every “ burner” that was 
put into use at Cammell Lairds’ works, employment in 
Cammell Lairds’ works should be found for the eighteen 
men the “ burner ” dispensed with, without discharging 
any of the existing staff. The strike lasted many weeks, 
but some compromise was finally arrived at, I believe, on 
the basis of limiting the number of “ burners ”’ to be used, 

As an illustration one may take as a parallel the intro- 
duction of railways a century ago, and try to imagine 
where the lives of our workers would have been to-day if 
eighty to ninety years ago, on the introduction of railways, 
the waggoners, ostlers and teamsmen, &c., had then been 
Trade Unionists and had insisted that, whilst a train 
might carry from Liverpool to London, say, 500 tons of 
goods with one engine-driver, one stoker and one guard 
(three men), a corresponding number of waggoners, ostlers, 
teamsmen, &c., to balance those dispensed with under 
this new railway system should be employed to stand 
idly by, say, on the railway embankments and watch the 
train go past on its way to London, receiving full wages 
for no corresponding service rendered. This is no exag- 
gerated picture of what is the equivalent of the modern- 
day idea of finding employment, as exemplified in the 
“burner ” strike at Birkenhead. 

The present-day position really is one of the most 
serious gravity for the welfare and happiness of the very 
people who adopt this policy. Whether a motor-car is 
sold at the lowest possible price, as is the Ford, or is 4 
highly-finished product, such as a Rolls-Royee, sold at a 
correspondingly high price, matters little to certain people, 
but it matters everything to the masses of the people who 
are to be employed in driving motor-cars, &c., so that 
really the direct sufferers from the ca’ canny policy 
are the Labour men themselves. 

Let us disregard altogether the ten to twenty millions 
sterling Henry Ford may receive on the narrow margilt 
of £10 profit per car—probably the narrowest margin that 
cars can possibly be sold on in any country in the world— 
and concentrate our thoughts on the fact that, whilst this 
might make Henry Ford ten or twenty millions sterling 
a year for himself, he makes also one to two hundred 
millions for the purchasers of Ford cars, and finds employ- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of workmen at high 
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wages in maintaining the cars and roads and in driving 
cars, and, in fact, that Ford is the creator of a transaction 
that not only thus pays the Labour man and the public, 
but has a direct influence in raising the scale of social 
comfort and welfare of the Labour man all over the world. 

In short, the present industrial system, which has been 
evolved in the hundreds of thousands of years of man’s 
activities in this good old world, whatever opprobrious 
adjectives may be applied to it, such as the Capitalistic 
system or otherwise, has raised mankind from the con- 
dition of the Congo savage to the position civilized man 
occupies in the world to-day. 

In the old days of the Romans, prisoners were chained 
in gangs to act as galley-slaves on boats propelled by 
oars. Any man who adopts the life of a Ford will surely 
produce wealth for himself and the world, but he prac- 
tically chains himself as a galley-slave to the life he has 
adopted without possibility of escape until death releases 
him, as it finally did the old galley-slave of the old Roman 
days, and he will leave all his created wealth for the 
living. If it were merely a question of money, then even 
with twenty millions a year of profit, such a life would be 
intolerable, and no man, not even a miser, would accept 
it; but you invariably find that the man in the position 
of a Ford is following the lines of his natural genius, that 
every working day at the galley-slave car sends a thrill 
of pleasure through his frame that no galley-slave of the 
old Roman days could possibly feel, and that the progress 
of his industry, which may be likened to the progress of 
the galley, is in itself a reward for all his labour. 

Under no other system than its creating genius getting 
individually the direct result of his efforts will the world 
produce Fords to make of themselves galley-slaves to 
work long, laborious hours to produce results which 
rightly benefit the world at large a hundred times more 
than they individually can ever be benefited thereby. 

The Fords of the world are not objects of pity, although 
they are galley-slaves; they have the pleasure and thrill 
of accomplishment, the joy of winning and the money 
profits are matters of the least concern to them. 

When I first visited Australia in 1892 there was then 
living in New South Wales one of the earliest Australian 
squatters, named Tyson, well over ninety years of age. 
He was a multi-millionaire in money, cattle, sheep and 
land, yet lived the same simple life he had lived as a 
shepherd in England as a young man. 

He was asked why he worked on when he had so much 
of this world’s wealth, and he replied :—‘* It is not money 
I work for, but I’ve put cattle where there were no 
cattle ; I’ve put sheep where there were no sheep; [ve 
put houses where there were no houses, and I’ve put 
white men and women on land where there never were 
white men and women before and made them happy, and 
that is worth working for, and not the money.” 

Yet all over Australia I heard him described as an 





avaricious old miser, 
THE PANEL WAR. 


NHE public will make a great mistake if it assumes 
that the doctors are threatening to resign from 

the medical panels merely for the sake of a shilling a 
patient. No doubt there are many doctors who honestly 


feel that Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s final offer of 


8s. 6d. per patient is cutting them down too low and 
that at such a fee they could not afford to spare enough 
time from their private practices to give the panel 
patients all the attention they ought to have. But 
this is a point upon which the doctors would probably 
either have given way or would have continued amicably 
to ask for a reconsideration of their case. They would 





not have displayed the resentment which they are now 
displaying and which is testified to by the promptness 
with which their resignations from panel service are 
pouring in. The real reasons of their indignation— 
for such it is—are first the rejection by Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, in what they thought an abrupt and 
ungracious manner, of their offer to accept arbitration 
on the fee, and secondly, and chiefly, the continual 
interference by the representatives of the Approved 
Societies. 

The officials of the Societies, of course, declare (and 
we dare say they are quite sincere in doing so) that it 
is their business to watch very carefully the interests 
of their members and that they do not worry the doctors 
more than they can help in the course of a delicate and 
thankless task. Nearly all doctors, nevertheless, say 
the same thing—that the effect of the inquiries and 
complaints from the Approved Societies is an intolerable 
running commentary upon their work. It is a com- 
mentary by men who in the nature of the case cannot 
understand what they are talking about. Doctors are 
accustomed to be trusted. Do not all of us in private 
life trust them, if only because we appreciate the fact 
that they know much more than we do? In their 
relations with the Societies, however, the doctors com- 
plain that trust has practically disappeared. To be 
sure, the doctors would fight the proposal of the Societies 
that the fee should revert to the pre-War figure of 
7s. 3d., but we repeat that Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s 
offer of 8s. 6d. for a three years’ contract and 8s. for 
a five years’ contract might easily have become the 
basis of a settlement had not other influences been 
at work. As it is, the doctors’ backs are up. They 
feel that they are fighting for professional independence 
and dignity—matters which they regard as essential, 
and rightly so if the profession is to continue to attract 
to it many of the best brains and the most humane 
hearts in the country. Those whose memories go back 
far enough will remember how the doctors put up a 
great fight in the Navy and Army to get their inde- 
pendence and their position as members of a great and 
honourable profession recognized. They won. It is 
said that Queen Victoria, who was deeply sensible of 
the importance of their work and of all the issues involved 
in giving them rank in the Navy and Army, was effec- 
tively, if quietly, on their side. 

It is a misuse of words to speak of the doctors as 
intending to strike. There will be no strike. They 
will still attend the poor and will still accept such fees 
as are within the capacity of their poorest patients, or 
will ask for no fees at all. What they really want is 
consideration, and they feel that, whether intentionally 
or not, Sir William Joynson-Hicks and the Approved 
Societies have given them something less than that. 
An independent medical service is the salvation of our 
lives. It is most important for its general efliciency 
that the doctors should have no just grievance against 
the State or against the public whom they serve. It is 
possible that in some instances the doctors have exag- 
gerated the annoyances they have to put up with; 
but a proof of the genuineness of their feelings is their 
willingness to sacrifice the certain payments which 
come from panel service. If they held out for some 
unreasonable demand, opposed to the public interest, 
we should be the last to support them. But we do 
support them when they ask for proper consideration, 
because we recognize that upon that the quality of 
their work depends. They have given magnificent 
services to the poor in hospitals without returns in 
money, and it is not too much to say that in this country 
the poor receive the same medical treatment as the 
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rich, with the difference that the poor in the hospitais 
do not pay. It is true, of course, that eminent surgeons 
acquire their skill largely from constant practice in the 
hospitals, and that if the hospitals owe much to them 
they also owe much to the hospitals. All the same, 
this kind of willing service is the mark of a profession 
that does its duty because it has a proud tradition, 
To fasten causes of dissatisfaction on the profession 
would be to kill the tradition and in time to demoralize 
the whole profession by taking the heart out of it. 

A solution must be found of the problem of contractual 
medical service. At present nobody is pleased. The 
insured persons for the most part cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that any service is good which they are 
compelled by law to accept. It is a very old human 
characteristic, and it is prevalent among uneducated 
persons, that you never get something for nothing— 
or, at all events, for next to nothing. An appreciable 
proportion of insured persons forfeit their compulsory 
payments and seek the advice of doctors who are outside 
their permitted range of choice. Some observers declare 
that the only alternative to the present system is a 
State medical service. We do not believe that for a 
moment, and in our judgment such a service would be 
disastrous. The State doctor would become an official. 
All the defects of the existing plan would reappear 
intensified. The State doctor would not be the friend 
of the people. No matter how much he might try to 
be, he would not be so regarded. As it is, he often 
dispenses what may be called moral and domestic advice 
together with his medical opinions. He is often the 
eonciliator between husband and wife, the adviser of 
both parents and children in their relations with one 
another. The State doctor, from the nature of his 
appointment, would tend to stereotype his duties and 
to feel that the outlying provinces of medical work must 
be left to the parson or the lawyer. 

It might be possible to give insured persons a wider 
range of choice with a small modification of the present 
system, or it might be possible for the doctors to give 
a contractual medical service without the mediation of 
the Approved Societies at all. It will be said, of course, 
that the health of the nation is such an urgent con- 
sideration that the whole matter could not conceivably 
be left to private transactions. In an ideal world we 
should agree; but we have to recognize that as things 
are the theory of every wage-carner being assured 
adequate medical treatment breaks down. Most sufferers 
put off going to a doctor till it is too late wholly to 
repair the harm that has been done. And then, as 
we have already said, many persons, though they have 
paid their money under compulsion, refuse to go to their 
panel doctor. You can compel them to pay, but you 
cannot compel them to go. 

The whole subject bristles with difficulties. On the 
whole, we think there ought to be an inquiry. We 
should prefer a small Committee to a Royal Commission. 
The Committee might consist of a doctor, a representative 
of the Approved Societies, and some person with great 
experience in weighing evidence, such as an ex-judge. 


THE BREAK-UP OF GERMANY. 


O France has her way. Slowly and uneasily Germany 

is breaking up. In all the turmoil of the last ten 
years in Europe, we have not witnessed this steady 
cracking of one of the great nations of the world. The 
old régime in Russia snapped under the blow of a revolu- 
tion. Austria fell into her component parts once the 
binding cord of Hapsburg coercion was broken. But 
Germany is cracking beneath the noiseless grip of her 





implacable enemy without any of the looked-for signs 
and portents of so momentous a catastrophe. Last 
week it still seemed possible that French pressure was 
driving Germany together and not apart, yet even then 
it seemed likely that a period of disorder must intervene 
before some new order would be precipitated from the 
tortured constituents. Now this latter process seems 
almost inevitable. Two distinct and important factors 
have intervened to make a continuation of a German 
Republic under the Constitution of Weimar almost 
impossible. The first is the Central Government's 
irreconcilable quarrel with Bavaria. Into the occasion 
of this quarrel we need not enter. It is enough to say 
that the reactionary and Monarchist Government of 
Bavaria has deliberately refused co-operation with the 
Berlin Government which contains Socialist members, 
Thus Dr. Stresemann is faced with sacrificing his Socialist 
colleagues to Bavaria or the unity of the Reich to his 
Socialist colleagues. That both of these alternatives 
are impracticable will be understood when it is recalled 
that the Socialists are essential to give him a majority 
in the Reichstag. But even now the Bavarian movement 
is not separatist. Indeed, the official attitude in Munich 
seems to be that it is the Berlin Government which ‘is 
betraying the cause of German unity by yielding to 
Socialist and pacifist ideas when the only thing that 
can save the country is a return to the militarism of 
1914. A few nights ago Prince Rupprecht was at a 
public dinner at which the whole company rose and 
saluted him with the cry of “ Hail to Your Majesty!” 
And every day France gives inimitable force and point 
to Bavarian arguments, 


The second crack is the separatist movement in the 
Rhineland. Beginning at Aix-la-Chapelle, and spreading 
throughout the Belgian, and in parts of the French, 
areas of occupation, a revolt against the Central Govern- 
ment has begun. The procedure apparently has been 
for small armed bands to seize the public buildings and 
assume control of the town’s affairs. The Belgians 
and French are officially neutral, but there seems no 
doubt that they have in many cases prevented the 
police from resisting the separatists. Confirmation of 
this is found in the fact that in the British area there 
has not been the faintest sign of such a movement. 
All pretence that the separatists represent a popular 
movement and express the aspirations of the people 
of the Rhineland has apparently been dropped. The 
movement seems to be merely the excuse for mercenary 
adventurers, with gangs of malcontents as their followers, 
and with the connivance of the French and Belgian 
troops, to prey upon the worn-out and hopeless people 
of the Rhineland, who have lost all confidence both in 
the central German Government and, we may imagine, in 
most other human institutions. Whether this movement 
is what France and Belgium have all along been working 
for it is difficult to say. If it is we trust that now they 
see the results they are pleased. 

A third crack in the German system may perhaps be 
added. In Hamburg the Communists have risen and 
captured the police stations. Whether this riot will 
become the nucleus of a formidable Red movement scems 
somewhat doubtful, but there is little energy left for 
its repression. 

Thus the signs all indicate that Germany must break 
up; but surely no far-seeing person can doubt that this 
break-up will be only temporary. Unfortunately, too, 
it is almost certain that the new Germany which will 
be born of this chaos will be worse and not better than 
the present one. Times of doubt and disorder are the 
opportunity for strong and decided leadership of some 
sort. Men of moderation in a revolution seem merely 
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Laodiceans who do not know their own mind. Ex- 
tremists of one complexion or another are almost bound 
to gain control in the end. In Germany the extremists 
of the Right are reputed to be far more powerful and 
more able than those of the Left. They have only to 
look westwards to find a model for a militant republic. 
It is only too likely that M. Poincaré will find his aptest 
imitators in the Germany which he is crushing. 


CAN THE FARMER SAVE HIMSELF ?—IV. 
CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


“Co-operation has succeeded in this country ; it has also failed. 
Success or failure is due to the presence or the absence of a united 
body of informed and convinced opinion behind the movement.” 
(Lorp Ernie, writing on “ Agriculture To-day” in Hunter's 
4lst Annual List of Agricultural Seeds, November 15th, 1922.) 

N the long and varied history of our agriculture many 

strange things have been said about the English 
farmer—that he is the most independent of men; that he 
cannot get along without State help; that he is the most 
skilful farmer in the world; that his industry is in a state 
of growing chaos and himself in a desperate plight; that he 
is the recipient of doles; that he is treated with neglect 
amounting to contempt; that he cannot get the barest 
justice; that he is the catspaw of every political party; 
that he cannot make his voice heard; that he has received 
greater benefits from this Government than from any 
Government of modern times; that he is in a state of 
revolt and has delivered an ulimatum; that he has a 
genius of his own and will solve his own problems in his 
own way. All these and many other statements have 
been made about him in speeches, articles and pamphlets 
by well-known experts and authorities. But of all the 
surprising things that have been said, surely the most 
surprising is the statement, so confidently made, so often 
repeated, that the English farmer cannot be got to 
combine with his fellows. Sturdy and independent man, 
his farmhouse, we are told, is his castle and his farmyard 
his moat. No Liberal Imperialist statesman, no august 
orator of the Empire, ever ploughed a lonelier furrow. 
You may organize the well-drilled Germans, you may 
enrol the amiable Danes; but English farmers are made 
of sterner stuff. You will never get English farmers to 
co-operate together. 

Of course, if this be true, the game, so to speak, is up, 
and these articles a waste of labour. If English farmers 
cannot combine together, it is useless to talk of the 
organization of agriculture, and English farmers must 
continue to be the prey of the middleman interest, whose 
parasitic tentacles, if we are to believe Lord Bledisloe, are 
now sucking out their life-blood, and must see themselves 
shut out from their own markets by the well-organized 
competition of other countries. Even subsidies and 
Protection, though they seem at first sight so attractive, 
will not in the long run help them, Without organization 
nothing can be done. 

Fortunately, however, it is not only not true but the 
very reverse of the truth—mere sentimental rubbish. 
English farmers can combine quite as well as any other 
class of men, and rather better than most, when they 
think it worth their while to do so. They are naturally 
some of the most gregarious of men. They meet at 
market every week, and at sales and shows and other 
gatherings. They get on as a rule rather well with one 
another, and they are, in fact, already combined together 
in one of the best organizations of the day. 

Of the great National Farmers’ Union I have already 
spoken.* You may like or dislike its methods. Youmay 
agree or disagree with its policy. But regarded merely 
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as an organization it is magnificent. I doubt if the late 
Mr. Schnadhorst in the height of his remarkable career 
could have produced a better machine. With its series 
of great county branches, each looked after by ita 
county secretary, in his convenient two-seater, whose 
business it is to keep the machinery of the Union running 
as smoothly as the engine of his car; with its network of 
local branches, where the talking is done and the two- 
pence an acre are collected; above all, with its head- 
quarters at 45 Bedford Square, supported by a more 
than ducal income, and concentrating in the hands of a 
small but highly efficient General Purposes Committee 
the greatest power and influence ever exercised by any 
agricultural body in this country, the N.F.U. is in its way 
a wonderful piece of work. And it has all been done by 
farmers themselves, without external help or advice ; 
sometimes indeed amidst considerable discouragement. 
And all in less than twenty years. It was in the year 
1904, on a rainy day, after a luncheon given to the puppy- 
walkers of the Blankney Hounds, that the idea of the Lin- 
colnshire Farmers’ Union was mooted. The luncheon, 
we are told, had been a very good one, and after it was 
over nine of the guests sat there in the dripping tent, 
while the rain poured down, talking of their wrongs. 
They decided to take action. Another meeting was 
summoned at a Lincoln hotel. It was attended by 
twenty-two farmers, of whom all, with one exception, put 
down a sovereign a-piece towards preliminary expenses. 
And gradually the scheme matured. Four years later, on 
December 10th, 1908, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
“for good or ill,”” as Mr. Campbell, the founder, puts it, 
the National Farmers’ Union was “launched” on its 
great career. There were many more such launchings to 
follow; many more champagne bottles to be broken. 
Most of the great county branches were still unbuilt. 
But never since that afternoon in December, 1908, has 
the success of the N.F.U. been in serious doubt. From 
strength to strength it has gone. Prime ministers are 
said to grow pale when its letters reach them. 

In a period of fifteen years—from 1882 to 1897—the 
farmers of Denmark established some 800 dairies and 
twenty-five bacon factories, but they did not succeed in 
completing their great co-operative system. In rather 
less than the same period—from December, 1908, to the 
present day—English farmers have built up one of the 
most efficient political organizations in this country, an 
organization which represents them in Parliament and in 
the Press, which fights with unwavering courage their 
long battles with the Government, and which, month by 
month, tells farmers, through its Record and its messages 
to the county branches, what to think and how to 
think it. It must be admitted, indeed, that in this last 
respect the Union is not always perfectly successful. 
Whispers will somehow arise. Criticism cannot wholly 
be smothered. I have heard ill-regulated people inquire 
what exactly is the advantage that the average working 
farmer gets in return for his twopence an acre; whether 
the policy of pressing for Protection or subsidies is the 
only right policy to pursue, and why it is that the era of 
prosperity which the founders of the Union promised us 
is still so long in coming. I have heard the doubt ex- 
pressed whether the running of farmers’ candidates for 
Parliament is worth all the money that it costs. It is dis- 
tressing to think how, in spite of all discipline and 
organization, Authority may occasionally be disturbed 
by the tongues and pens of the profane. There have been 
times in the history of the Catholic Church when even 
the sacred College of Cardinals has been exposed to misin- 
terpretation. How, then, shall the Headquarters of the 
N.F.U. hope to escape all censure? But one charge I 
have never heard levelled against them: that the Union 
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is not a well-organized body. No one who has an eye for 
the points of an organization would ever suggest it. Nor 
will any reasonable man say that English farmers who 
have founded and developed and maintained so efficient 
an organization are naturally incapable of combining 
together. 

But perhaps it may be suggested that the analogy is a 
false one, and that while farmers can be persuaded to 
combine together for the great game of polities, with its 
glittering though remote prizes of some national subsidy 
or bounty or high Protectionist tariff, the aim of those who 
advocate economic combination is altogether different, 
and that no English farmers will join happily together 
for so simple and commonplace an object as the marketing 
of their produce. The suggestion is at first sight 
plausible, but, like many plausible suggestions, it is not 
in accordance with the facts. Everyone who has studied 
this subject knows that here and there, under favourable 
conditions, and especially where there has been, as Lord 
Erle says, a united body of informed and convinced 
opinion behind the movement, English farmers have not 
only co-operated effectively but have sometimes achieved 
remarkable results. Take the famous St. Edmundsbury 
Bacon Factory at Elmswell, in Suffolk. Where will you 
find, even in Denmark, a more successful society ? In 
the year 1921, with a total output of some 47,000 pigs, 
they showed a net profit of £47,185. At the time that I 
visited this factory, about a year ago, the place was 
blocked with the careases of the pigs and with the little 
groups of visitors who had come to inspect its methods 
and learn something, if possible, of the secrets of its 
success. Its membership then was nearly 1,200, and new 
members, I remember the secretary told us, were still 
joining at the average rate of a member a day. And this 
in a country where farmers are said to be incapable of 
combining together. Or, take again the small farmers’ 
society in the neighbourhood of the famous Rothamsted 
Station—the Harpenden Dairies, Limited, a compara- 
tively new society of dairy farmers, who now have the 
whole retail milk trade of that district in their hands and 
are the owners of a dairy which for cleanliness and 
efficiency and the high quality of its milk would be a 
model to any private firm. How many of the thousands 
of visitors who go to Rethamsted and admire the splendid 
results of its scientific research have even heard of this 
new experiment, which, from the merely terrestrial point 
of view of helping to make agriculture pay, is also worthy 
of attention ? 

Has the Director-General of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture, for instance, ever 
visited the society’s depot or made himself acquainted 
with their results? I ask the question at random. I 
have no information on the point. But I should be 
rather surprised to hear that he had‘done so. In the 
interesting account which he recently gave us of agri- 
culture in Sweden, occupying ten pages of the journal 
of the Ministry for August last, the only reference made 
to farmers’ co-operative societies in that country is the 
cursory statement, occupying one line of the article, 
that landowners had helped to organize them. You 
would never suppose, to read this article, that more 
than half the output of butter in Sweden is produced 
by co-operative dairies, that societies exist for the manu- 
facture ef bacon and for the collection and sale of 
eggs, and that Swedish farmers are said to be “no 
less ready than the Danish” to join together in 
co-operative enterprise. All this apparently made no 
sensible impression on the mind of the Director-General 
of Intelligence. How should he then concern himself 
with the affairs of farmers’ trading societies at home ? 


Puitie Morne. 
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AT THE SIGN OF ‘THE GOLDEN 
SAUSAGE, 
HE taxi-driver did not try to hide his surprise and 
his dissatisfaction; he went on grumbling and 
muttering to himself while racing along the crowded 
streets; evidently his bad temper spoilt his usual 
accuracy: he missed two pedestrians and one taxi-eah, 
We could not help sympathizing with him, it was no joke 
being left miles away in the wilds of La Villette, where 
there would be no prospect of a “ fare” back till he 
reached a more civilized quarter. Yet it was civilization 
we were pursuing in these rough parts, civilization in the 
guise of a perfect meal. We had been promised wonders 
by one whose opinion was invaluable, wonders—that is, 
the genuine good cooking, the finer traditions, the food 
one had dreamt of or tasted once, by chance, in some 
remote corner of France still unspoilt by progress. 

It was odd somehow to have to go to the Boulevard de 
la Villette, of all places in Paris, in order to find a meal 
which would be both perfect and perfectly French. Our 
cab went on through streets which appeared sometimes 
sordid, sometimes frankly provincial ; at last we reached 
a large avenue: on one side there were small houses, on 
the other big buildings, walls with gates at intervals, the 
abattoirs, where all the cattle to be eaten in Paris is 
slaughtered. 

Suddenly, in this dreary avenue, an oasis, as it were; 
a few trees in tubs, three “ café-restaurants,” little tables 
on the pavement, a real coin de province. The smallest 
of the three establishments, ‘The Golden Sausage,’ 
was our goal, 

The moment we entered and saw the customers, the 
patron, the bill of fare, the wine list, we knew we had not 
been deceived. We had hors d’euvres, none of your 
mouldy sardines, anaemic tomatoes and washed out 
potato-salad, but slices of cold sausages and home-made 
potted meat, “ Terrine de la Maison.” There was no 
doubt about it. “Ca y est, cest ga,” murmured my 
friend. It was fatal, final, a great light, so to speak; 
discussion was useless, choice forbidden. We left it to 
the patron, all politeness and efliciency, who came himself 
to serve us. Obviously he had no time to waste. Our 
fate was decided in a few seconds ; surrender was the only 
way. We surrendered abjectly, beautifully, extrava- 
gantly. 

It was a simple meal, but the simplicity was that of 
perfection and with an amount of refinement all unex- 
pected and quite out of keeping with the table manners 
of the customers. But they knew what to eat if, according 
to the polite standards, they did not know how to eat it. 
The meat, of course, was of the finest quality and grilled, 
as it should be, on charcoal, the birds were roasted on a 
spit in front of an open fire, the salad seasoned with oil 
made of crushed walnuts, the fried potatoes, as a matter 
of course soufflées and the coffee admirable. The wine 
list was imposing. We gave it several chances: the 
**Romanéche rosé” was obviously the genuine article 
bought by the patron from the same grower, year after 
year, and the “ Haut Brion 1908 ” all that it should be, 
especially against a background of ‘ Port-Salut ’’ cheese. 
But it was odd to see these farmers finishing their luncheon 
with ices and “ Coupe-Jacques ” like so many school- 
girls. It seemed somehow all wrong, a touch of “* modern- 
ism ” with its suggestion of “ smartness,” entirely out of 
place in this temple of Tradition. 

* * * * * * 

Luck would have it that it was market day, so that 
the place was at its best with its curious crowd ol 
peasants, farmers and cattle drovers. They were mag- 
nificent in their racial integrity—so much so that one 
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could almost trace them to their native villages by their 
features, their voices, their accents, their costumes. 
Some wore a cap and a blue blouse, some a bowler hat 
of queer shape which they never took off even when they 
discarded their coats ; the more elegant had breeches and 
leggings and a coat of rustic cut. They all had red, 
shiny faces and large hands. 

The patron, among them, looked almost thin and 
refined with his bare arms and white apron and a head 
like some hairdresser’s assistant abnormally fond of 
prilliantine ; but in spite of his chef’s costume, by some 
queer trick of mimicry he succeeded in looking more like 
a handsome butcher than a restaurant cook. It was all 
the more noticeable when he stood talking to some 
favourite customers seated at the end of the room. 
There, on the wall, with its flowery wallpaper of the best 
1890 period, and between two fretwork shelves adorned 
with geraniums, was hung a large etching after the famous 
Rembrandt picture which is at the Louvre (and the name 
of which I cannot remember)—an enormous carcase of an 
ox straight out of the slaughter-house, against which he 
seemed almost painfully professional. Meanwhile his 
wife, also dressed in white and with an amazing waved 
coiffure, changes plates and brings yards and yards of a 
crisp golden roll, unprecedently long and thin, the like 
of which we had never seen anywhere, either in Paris or 
in the provinces. 

So Life goes on, rather noisily, at the sign of ‘ The 
Golden Sausage,’ from twelve to two; and they all eat, 
knife in hand, their typical French food in their traditional 
French manner, and they might be a thousand leagues 
away from the other Boulevards where Americans, South 
Americans and English think they see real French life in 
a Paris of their own creation. ‘ The Golden Sausage ’ 
is wholly and beautifully France, like the natural claret 
not “ fortified *” for the British market. 

And now comes in, persuasive, subtly powerful, with 
simulated shyness, that product of post-War civilization, 
the Japanese hawker. He has a bowler hat too big for 
his head, a small suit-case full of carved soap-stone, 
machine-made embroideries, imitation jade, glass beads 
and sham ivory. He is humble, . apologetic, almost 
inarticulate—in fact, diabolically clever. He does good 
business. They may know about food and wines, those 
cattle drovers and farmers, but they succumb to the 
seduction of would-be Art, defenceless against the astute 
Jap. They bring “ Beauty to their Homes,” as he 
suggests with nimble hands more than with words. 
idealists all! One is sentimental after a good luncheon— 
unless, of course, it be a question of selling cattle. So the 
Kast triumphs and fills the farms of the West with the 
rubbish so conscientiously manufactured for export only. 

X. Marce, BouLestIn, 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EvetyN WRENCH. 

URING Mr. Harvey’s Ambassadorship, as I men- 
tioned in the Spectator last week, three major 
causes of discord in British-American relations have been 
removed: the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Irish ques- 
tion, and the problem of the British Debt. When the 
history of the past three years comes to be written Mr. 
Harvey's Share in helping to remove these “ political 
irritants ” will, I venture to prophesy, prove to be no 
small one. As the present American Ambassador leaves 
our shores, therefore, the glass of British-American 
friendship is “ set fair? with one important exception— 





one which is insufficiently realized in this country. I 
refer to the smuggling of liquor into the United States by 
British ships from British ports. 

* * * % 

I make no apology for dealing with this important 
subject, because certain British newspapers with very 
large circulations have consistently misrepresented 
American feeling about the enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Act. They have been so anxious to persuade 
the British public that Prohibition was “ sprung on” the 
unsuspecting American people while the Amgrican forces, 
or a large part of them, were in Europe, that British 
newspaper readers, for the most part, appear to believe 
that the vast majority of the citizens of the United States 
are against the enforcement of Prohibition. Nothing 
could, of course, be further from the truth. I do not 
propose to enter here upon the pros and cons of Prohi- 
bition ; the setting forth of the arguments on each side 
would fill many issues of the Spectator. I do, however, 
propose to direct attention to a subject which if not 
frankly and promptly dealt with may well cause grave 
hurt to English-speaking friendship. 

* * ** “ 

Mr. Sydney Brooks wrote an admirable letter last 
week on “ British Rum-Runners,” which appeared in the 
Times on October 19th, and the fact that the Times 
gave a column and a-half to the letter on the Foreign 
News page shows the importance it attaches to it. As 
Mr. Brooks remarks, whether we approve of Prohibition 
or not is beside the point. The fact remains that the 
eighteenth amendment forms part of the Constitution 
of the United States, a power with whom we say we desire 
to live in the closest friendship. As recently as last 
week President Coolidge, addressing a conference of 
State Governors, observed that the Prohibition machinery 
** must be used to the full extent of its capacity to secure 
the enforcement of the law.” 

* * * s 


The issues involved in the enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Act are at this moment, it is believed, being 
discussed by the Imperial Conference. It will be realized, 
therefore, that now is the time for all who desire that this 
cause of grave trouble in the future should be removed 
to make their voices heard. The fleet of British rum- 
runners operate chiefly from Canada or the Bahamas, 
and under the cover of night tranship their liquid cargoes 
to motor-boats just outside the three-mile limit of the 
American coast line. What America is understood to 
desire is that a treaty should be negotiated between our 
two countries which would allow the United States 
authorities to search British vessels suspected of smug- 
gling up to within twelve miles of the American shore. 
On the other hand, if Great Britain made such a conces- 
sion America, it is understood, would be willing to make a 
reciprocal concession that would permit British shipping 
to carry sealed stores of liquor into American harbours, 

* * * * 


Here, then, is a chance for the exercise of a little 
common sense in British-American relations, if ever there 
was one. What we must remember in Great Britain is, 
that if we refuse to co-operate with the American Govern- 
ment in its attempt to enforce the law of the land we shall 
appear in an unenviable light as conspiring to set at 
naught the laws of the United States, and allying ourselves 
with the bootleggers and other law-breakers in that 
country. It is well for us to remember that the majority 
of the people of the United States—however misguided 
they may be from the standpoint of “ wet ’ Great Britain 
—do approve of Prohibition and its enforcement, and 
regard it as a great moral experiment in social legislation. 
If Great Britain refuses to meet the American overtures, 
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and bases her attitude on the general and accepted rules 


ef international law and the three-mile limit, what then ? 
* - : * 


Does it require much perspicacity to envisage the wave 
ef anti-British feeling which would spread across the 
American continent—and in my opinion rightly so— 
because we refused to help the American Government to 
enforce the law? There are always in the United States 
anti-British elements enly waiting for a suitable oppor- 
tunity to make their strength felt, and our action, or 
rather inaction, would give them the chance which they 
have been waiting for. It speaks volumes for the improve- 
ment in the relations of the two countries that hitherto 
this subject has not resulted in an acute crisis between us. 
Twenty years ago and even less such a happy exhibition 


of restraint would have been impossible. 
* * * * 


We have, therefore, to make up our minds, and that 
quickly, between two courses. On the one hand we can 
adhere to the letter of international law, help to line the 
pockets of the bootleggers with ill-gotten gains, and 
thereby incur the hostility of a large section, including 
all the best elements, of the American population and 
just those persons who have worked for English-speaking 
friendship and are friends of this country. On the other 
hand we can mect America half-way, and can prove by 
our acts that our boasted friendship for her is a real one— 
the very pivot of our international relations. If we do 
that we shall have forged another link in the chain of 
friendship which is binding our two countries together— 
a friendship which is one of the greatest hopes of 
civilization. 

* * * * 

We may not agree with America in this particular 
social experiment—many of us do not—but we all of us, 
surely, if there is a drop of decent red blood in us, do 
believe in upholding the law. Are we going to prove by 
eur acts that our love of law and order does not apply 
to ourselves alone, but is also reflected in our dealings 
with our neighbours ? 

* * * * 

Looking bronzed and well the Prince of Wales returned 
to London on October 20th from his Canadian visit. 
Before leaving his ranch at the foothills of the Rockies 
the Prince informed his fellow-ranchers of his intention 
to visit his Western Canadian home every second year. 
It is to be hoped that nothing will prevent the Prince 
from carrying out his intention, and that his example 
will be followed by those thousands of Britons whose 
horizon is limited by the moors of Scotland, and to whom 
the great Britannic nation across the Atlantic is Ultima 
Thule. 


THE THEATRE. 


+ 2 


“OUTWARD BOUND” AT THE GARRICK. 


Tue eight characters in this play find themselves on board 
a small liner which, when the curtain rises, is just about 
to put out from the land. How or why they came on board 
they are none of them quite sure. The young clergyman 
knows that the doctor has told him to take a holiday. The 
charwoman has been told that she will be met at the other 
end. Odious Mrs. Cliveden-Banks believes that she is going 
to join her husband. Prior, the bar room habitué, is used 
to finding himself in unexpected circumstances after a 
“thick night.” Only Serubby, the steward, who looks after 
the passengers on these trips, and the two young lovers 
know that this is the ship of the dead and that they are 
bound for Heaven and Hell. The reader can imagine how 
excellent a theme this is for a realistically treated modern 
play, and he will also be able to guess how light and how 
steady must be the author’s hand as soon as his dead men 





and women are allowed to realize that the time has come 
when the secrets of all hearts must be revealed. 

It was brave of Mr. Sutton Vane to let us see the investiga. 
tion before the examining justice—an unpretentious clerical 
envoy in a white suit and a pith helmet. But in the theatre, 
as in the field, there is such a thing as foolhardiness. The 
first two acts are quite admirable, but in the two scenes 
of Act III. Mr. Sutton Vane set himself an almost impossible 
task. He has chosen a charming bantering medium in which 
to express his idea. Even to his favourite characters he 
is malicious in a friendly way, and he has nothing worse 
than an acidulated irony for his cruel snob and his bullying 
business man. Scattered all about the play are little 
memories of indefinite Barrie and of You Never Can Tell, 
In such an atmosphere it is hardly possible to touch the 
profound, inarticulate fears and hopes of men, the dark, 
sweating agonies of their souls, or their exultation in the 
face of eternal judgment. The attempt, if it is at all sus- 
tained, is almost sure to lead to sentiment which is a little 
sickly, to inadequacy, or to melodrama. But there is 
another disadvantage, which is none of his making, under 
which Mr. Sutton Vane labours. He feels obliged in these 
days to adopt a perfectly hazy theology. It was in no 
conciliating unsectarian spirit that the little fiery Jew spoke 
of Time, Death and Judgment till Felix trembled. 

We have only to contrast that last act of Oufiward Bound 
with Everyman, which treats much the same theme but from 
a dogmatic unquestioned standpoint, to see how great are 
the difficulties which arise from the fact that a modern 
play must be acted before people of all kinds of religious 
belief and doubt. In Everyman every ounce of emotion is 
conserved; in Outward Bound liberal sentiments have bred 
diffuseness. But after all, what will please many people most 
about the play is that it is an attempt to face these difficulties 
in a completely contemporary spirit without any aid either 
from archaisms or from “ stage effects.” 

These large and serious questions must be treated according 
to the spirit of their age—flippant, fanatical, sentimental or 
tragic—in any epoch with a living theatre. The age which 
subsides upon the sofas of drawing-room comedy is lost. And 
besides, whether the final scenes are a success or not, Mr. Sutton 
Vane has given us two quite unusually entertaining and stimu- 
lating acts, acts which no one who is interested in the theatre 
ought to miss. The acting was good, especially that of Miss 
Clare Greet and Miss Gladys FfoHiott. TARN. 


MUSIC. 


—_——-___ 


THE COMING SEASON, 


“The only redeeming feature about British music is that in 

other countries music is quite as bad. Of composers there are 
none; of singers there are few; of conductors there are scarcely 
any ; as for orchestras, they are almost non-existent.”’—Sir Tuomas 
BeEecHAM, June, 1923. 
Ar the end of a concert season, when the slackening interest 
and general staleness ef everybody concerned engenders 4 
natural melancholy, such expressions of feeling as the above 
are proper and find a ready ear. But man has always per- 
sonified the New Year as a babe with a hopeful smile and a 
Reubens-like vitality ; so it is equally natural, at the be gin- 
ning of a season, to quash our misgivings and accept all the 
fine promises of the future at their face value. In orchestral 
musie there is bewildering activity, and the heavy artillery 
of a symphony concert can be faced on five days out of seven 
in almost any week. True, the Promenades have come to 
an end, and they are irreplaceable, but Sir Landon Ronald's 
concerts on Saturday nights at the Albert Hall affect the 
name, the type of programme, and go one better in charging 
lower prices for admission. ‘These concerts offer a further 
inducement in the form of a guessing competition. The last 
item in each programme will be unnamed, and the first person 
who supplies the correct title receives a free loggia for the 
following concert. With circumspection, therefore, one might 
hear the whole series of concerts at Sir Landon Ronald's 
expense. 

From such penny-catching schemes it is reassuring to turn 
to the details of a series of concerts conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who thus makes amends for his midsummer 
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bitterness. There can be nothing better than to hear Sir 
Thomas juggling with one of our “almost non-existent 
orchestras.”” Few living conductors can ride upon such 
whirlwinds and direct such storms as he raises, and yet 
fuse the straggling length of a symphony into a living and 
architectural whole. It is well that the programmes are 
familiar, for the concert-goer in England badly needs his 
standards set aright. On November 19th, however, Strauss’s 
Alpine Symphony has its long-deferred first performance, 
Although late Strauss, this work, from all accounts, will 
flutter no dovecotes here. ‘These concerts are remarkable, too, 
for the splendid succession of soloists engaged: Kreisler 
(last Tuesday), Eugene d’Albert (November 19th), Mme. 
Selma Kurz and Backhaus (December 38rd), Hofmann 
(February 5th, 1924). 

Sir Henry Wood’s Symphony Concerts on Saturday after- 
noons are unexpectedly progressive. Each programme in- 
cludes a new work by some enfant, or more often, vieillard 
terrible of to-day, thus :—Franz Schrecker’s Chamber Symphony 
(October 27th), Prokofiev’s third Pianoforte Concerto (Novem- 
ber 24th), Bax’s new Symphony in E flat (January 12th, 
1924), Joseph Marx’s Romantic Concerto (January 26th) and 
so on. It is excellent news that Elgar’s Second Symphony 
will be performed on November 24th. Sir Henry Wood 
is playing a leading part in the Elgar revival. A week ago 
he gave the First Symphony at a Promenade Concert. Whether 
or not we are approaching a period in our musical history 
when the symphonies of Elgar will be as intelligible as those 
of Brahms to the average concert-goer, the First Symphony, 
for all its fifty minutes of rich and intricate music, holds an 
audience as few other works of the last twenty years can, 
The concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra and of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society are more notable for their 
kaleidoscopic succession of conductors—Weingartner, Kous- 
sevitsky, Mengelberg, Furtwiingler, Sokolof, besides the 
ubiquitous Mr. Coates, Mr. Eugene Goossens and Sir Landon 
Ronald. The programmes of both institutions, on the 
other hand, are less eventful. The second Philharmonic 
concert,on November 22nd, revives Delius’s tone poem Paris ; 
the third concert, on December 6th, has Elgar’s Second 
Symphony, relegated rather unwiscly to the end of the pro- 
gramme; and the fifth concert, on February 2lst, 1924, 
includes Holst’s short Fugal Concerto for Flute, Oboe and 
Strings, a rather chilly and impersonal work in the manner 
of Bach, which we heard at the Promenades recently, 
The London Symphony Orchestra follows its compeers in 
reviving Elgar’s symphonies on January 21st, 1924, when 
Mr. Goossens conducts Elgar’s First Symphony and _ his 
rehabilitation of an Overture of Handel—in which Elgar is 
as careful to preserve the character of the Original as in 
his transcription of the Bach Fugue in C minor he is at pains 
to lose it. To add to this flux of orchestral music, Messrs. 
Chappell and Boosey have made a partial repentance for 
their ballad concerts of other years. Ballads will persist, 
alas! but they will be sifted and in reduced numbers. Orches- 
tral music will occupy the bulk of each programme, and 
among the conductors for the season are Sir Henry Wood 
and Mr. Goossens. 

Choral music can receive only a bare mention here. The 
Royal Choral Society, besides their traditional activities, 
which now include, we hope permanently, The Dream 
of Gerontius and The Hymn of Jesus at one concert, 
are performing Berlioz’s Faust and Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
Sea Symphony. The Bach Choir performs Holst’s Ode to 
Death, and includes in one of its programmes Vaughan 
Williams’s beautiful Pastoral Symphony, the successor to 
the London Symphony. The Philharmonic Choir also an- 
nounces The Hymn of Jesus and, what will be an unknown 
quantity to many, César Franck’s Psyche. Both choirs are 
singing the B minor Mass. 

Concerts on a smaller scale are innumerable. Most notable 
among them are those of the Music Society, which represents 
for music in England what the Phoenix Society and the 
Incorporated Stage Society combined does for the theatre. 
Their first performances this season include Schénberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire, Mr. Goossens’s Fantasy Sextet for Strings 
and Stravinsky’s new Concertino. All particulars of member- 
ship, ete., can be obtained from the secretary of the society, 
21 Cresswell Place, S.W. 1. Mr. Gerald Cooper’s series of 
Chamber Concerts at the Acolian Hall, it goes without saying, 





is highly interesting. The programmes cover with equanimity 
the space between John Dowland and Béla Bartdk. Finally, 
the League of Arts has resumed its concerts at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum on Saturday afternoons. They well 
deserve support. Ceci, Hann. 


THE CINEMA. 


a et 


SCREEN COMEDY.—I. 


In the Spectator of September 8th I attempted a short 
analysis of Charles Chaplin’s comic talent, and of Harold 
Lloyd’s. But it seems to me now that, in tracing the main 
effects of The Pilgrim back to the personality of its creator 
through his manifestations of the resourcefulness and the 
appeal of timidity, I stopped short and said too little. The 
two great characteristics of the Cinema are movement and 
light, and, so far, the manipulation of light has been carried 
through according to a purely technical formula, not as an 
independent aesthetic exercise. Some day film producers 
will realize the uses that light can be put to in the province 
of the fantastic ; realize, too, that the Cinema’s most important 
addition to the forms of Art will ultimately be, not scenic 
realism or stage-remembering drama, but a type of fantasy 
built up on its own unique powers of distorting time and space. 
Not many pure experiments in this mode have been under- 
taken as yet, but Moujouskine’s Le Brasier Ardent is an indica- 
tion of what can be done within the limits of the accepted 
technique. At present, however, the Cinema, like an uncouth 
and playful whale, still sports within the seas of naturalism ; 
and it would certainly be unwise to wish its life away before its 
essential oil has gathered largely enough to be profitably tapped. 
While the Cinema, as a who!e, confines its aims to“ true-to-life ”’ 
drama and merely representative or farcical comedy, all the 
emphasis of experiment will continue to be put on movement 
rather than on light ; and if we adopt this criterion for judging 
present and past productions, it will become evident that screen 
comedy, and not screen drama, is the very base and springboard 
of the evolution of the Cinema intoaseparate art. Screen drama 
has always been hampered by a complete lack of scenario- 
writers of original ability—men who can draw up a scenario 
as different in kind from a stage-play as a play is different 
from a choreographical script. With the exception of some 
dozen Griffith and Seestrém productions, all ambitious and 
** successful’? screen dramas have plagiarized the integral effects 
of the novel and the stage-play, or, worse still, based themselves 
entirely on one or another example of these two art-forms. 
Anyone who goes to see Within the Law or If Winter Comes— 
two films now showing in London—will realize how subservient 
and lifeless ** the screen ” can become when it takes over, and 
fails to assimilate, matter originating in “the page” or 
on “the boards.” The two essentials of drama are a logica! 
plot and the development of a central character : the Cinema 
can never hope to improve on the resources of the stage- 
play for the dramatic use of plot, nor of the novel for the 
dramatic development of character. 

In my next notes I shall amplify, and try to support this 
statement, by an analysis of a current specimen of screen 
drama, showing, at the same time, how the traditions of screen 
comedy, particularly as they are exemplified in the methods 
of Chaplin, contain the first principles of this new Art. 

BertTRAM HIGGINS. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


DEFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Srr,—Thank you for your letter of the 18th inst., together 
with your article on unemployment. I cordially agree in 
what you say, and cannot do better than repeat I am in entire 
accord with the admirable letter on the subject addressed 
to vou by Mr. McKenna on the 12th inst.—I am, Sir, &c., 

° ° LAWRENCE OF KINGSGATE, 
Chairman’s Room, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Str,—You ask me whether I am in agreement with your 
article ‘“* Deflation Means Un mployment.” I agree most 
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heartily, and I think that there are two steps, neither of them 
impracticable or dangerous, which ought to be pressed on 
the Government as immediately urgent: (1) The present 
Treasury Minute limiting the fiduciary issue of currency notes 
to the actual maximum of the preceding year should be amended 
before the end of this year. (2) A definite statement should 
be made, binding both the Treasury and the Bank of England, 
that these authorities attach more importance to the main- 
tenance and stability of the price level than to the improve- 
ment of the dollar exchange, and that their policy will be 
deliberately directed to the former object rather than to the 
latter.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Keynes. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I would personally agree with your statement, 
* Deflation Means Unemployment,” if you would accept 





| vated by the rapid inflation of the currency. 


the corollary “and inflation means more unemployment in) 


the future.” 
be attained so far as we know only by a gold standard or a 
“managed” currency. Many hesitate to trust currency 


That is, the aim should be stability, which can 


to the “ management” of politicians who lack even discretion, | 


the more so because it is doubtful in practice whether inflation 
van be carried out in England now in such a 
such advantages as it possesses in theory. Deflation does not 


yay as to secure | 


scem to be in progress now, for bank deposits and currency- | 


note circulatici: have been stationary for six months. 


There | 


is good reason te belicve that our domestic consumption of | 
goods is 100 per vent. of pre-War volume, and that the 13) 


millions uneniploved correspond to the loss of foreign trade | 


plus the natural increase of that portion of the people which 
is of employable age. Thus, the best sphere for Government 
activity may lie in improving political rather than tampering 
with monctary conditions.—i am, Sir, &e., 

55 Victoria Road, Kensington. D. Sprinc RIce. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—I have read your most illuminating article, and I think 
your diagnosis of the situation entirely correct. You say, 
truly, that there is only one fiscal ideal—stabilization, 
Deflation and inflation are specifics to meet a temporary 
emergency. I think that what is called the “ Bankers’ 
policy ” of defiation, which we have pursued generally since 
the Armistice, was on the whole the right one, but it may 
easily be carried too far. A sound business can cripple 
itself by paying off its debentures too quickly. The great 
fact before the Government at the moment is the wide area 
of unemployment, and our fiscal policy cannot be an abstract 
ideal, but must be framed in direct relation to this fact. 
I would add that it seems to me that any proposals as to 
Preference or Protection must be tried by the same touchstone, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun BucHAN. 
Elsfield Manor, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—TI have read your article in the Spectator of 20th inst. 
with deep interest. You speak against further deflation, 
but is it not true that inflation has inflicted, and is still 
inflicting, hardship on those whose incomes are based on 
money contracts made before the War? I am speaking 
especially on behalf of State pensioners. These people made 
a contract based on the value of money when there was an 
effective gold standard. The Government were compelled 
to inflate the currency to finance the War and up went the 
price of commodities. It is only fair to say that the Govern- 
mént have inereased some of the pensions, but by no means 
all, and the one hope of the remainder was deflation and a 
fall of prices. Now it is suggested that further deflation is 
bad for the country. That may be truc, but should not all 
pre-War pensions be brought as near as may be to their 
former value ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 
W. J. H. Turner, Seerctary, 
National Association of Retired Police Officers, 
8 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Sezcrator.] 
Sir,—I_ have read the admirable articles in the Spectator on 
this subject with great interest, and I think my experience 
may possibly be instructive. In the year 1873 I was the 
President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and together 








with the late Mr. T. B. Potter, the then Chairman of the 
Cobden Club, was invited by the New York Chamber to go 
out to America to deliver a series of addresses on Free Trade, 
in the hope of counteracting the growth of Protection, which, 
in the shape of Tariffs, was making rapid headway, and was 
considered necessary to pay off their heavy war-debt. We 
carried out our mission in the Eastern States, at first with 
some measure of success ; but it scon became obvious to us 
that Tariff Reform and the inflation of the currency would 
varry their day. 

Two years later I was again in America. Tariff Reform 
was paramount; it had created a state of apparent great 
prosperity, and was producing a large revenue, but the people 
failed to realize the high cost of production was killing the 
export trade of the country. The position was much aggra- 
"Lhe Greenback 
became of little value. The country wes going headlong to 
ruin. The tariff was advanced from time to time, and a 
vigorous attempt was made to deflate the currency, large 
quantities of Greenbacks being burned by order of the Govern- 
ment. Currency became very scarce, insuflicient for the 
daily wants of the country ; the destruction of the currency 
by burning prompted others to hoard it, and the result was 
disastrous. I remember visiting later on one small manufae- 
turing town in New England, which I knew in days of its 
great prosperity. It was bankrupt, and they were busy 
scrapping the machinery in the cotton and woollen mills. I 
wrote to the London Standard, describing my experiences, but 
America, with her abounding natural wealth, and the resource- 
fulness and industry of her people, could afford to make great 
fiscal mistakes, and was able to pull herself together again. 
It is not so with an old country like Great Britain. The roots 
of our trade are too deep and widespread to be pulled up and 
transplanted without serious misgivings. 

The Government in the management of our National 
Finances have a means of regulating the currency—the Bank 
of England can also do much, but as you and Mr. McKenna 
point out, the policy of “ inflation” or ‘ deflation’ should 
never be attempted except as a corrective. A moderate 
degree of inflation may be helpful to our industries, a moderate 
degree of deflation, as we saw during the last lengthened 
period of a high Bank Rate, may be harmful, and bring about 
a decrease of employment. Trade asks to be left alone; 
there are many indications of a recovery of confidence, without 
which it cannot improve.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILt1AM B. Forwoop. 

Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I am delighted to see the stand you have taken in 
this week’s Spectator against the suicidal policy which the 
Treasury officials have been pursuing for the past 2} years, 
and which has brought the country to the verge of disaster. 
The losses that have been inflicted upon the manufacturers, 
farmers and wealth producers generally during this deflation 
period are incalculable, and it will take many years for 
industry to recover the position it occupied at the beginning 
of 1920. Apart from the discouragement of enterprise, the 
policy of deflation acts disastrously in increasing the burdens 
of all debts. For not only does deflation mean unemployment, 
but it means debt inflation ! 

Sir Josiah Stamp estimated that the wealth of Great 
Britain was equivalent to about £30,000,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1920. At that time our national debt was 
represented roughly at £7,500,000,000, which was one-fourth 
of our national wealth. ‘To-day, owing to the raising of the 
value of the pound sterling, our national wealth would be 
represented by about half of this, namely, £15,000,000,000, 
while the national debt remains nominaliy the same. 
So that the policy pursued by the Government has resulted in 
increasing the national debt from one-quarter to one-half of the 
national wealth within 2} years. Is it any wonder that the 
country is seething with discontent ? A similar policy of 
deflation was started in the United States at about the same 
time that we adopted it, and after 1} years’ experience the 
losses inflicted upon the American wealth producers exceeded 
the whole of the costs incurred by the United States during 
the Great War ! 

The late President Harding found conditions so serious that 
he used his influence to compel the Federal Reserve Board 
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to change its policy, the consequence being that for the 
last twelve months or more America has been enjoying a 
large measure of industrial prosperity. Indeed, there has 
been an actual shortage of labour, and the unemployed of 
Canada have been drained away to the States. Is it not 
a significant fact that only in those countries where deflation 
has been practised is unemployment prevalent, whereas in 
France, Belgium, and even in Germany—until the occupation 
of the Ruhr by the French—unemployment has been practi- 
cally unknown since the War ? 

I notice that Mr. Goodenough, Chairman of Barclay’s 
Bank, speaks of stabilizing the pound. It is a pity that he 
did not advocate this immediately after the War. Had we 
stabilized in 1920 instead of practising deflation, we might 
have escaped the losses and disasters of the past few years. 
It should be remembered, also, that the bulk of the national 
and other debts was incurred when money was cheap. The 
great financial houses who invested in War Bonds bought 
them with cheap pounds—what are known as 8s. and 10s. 
pounds. For the Government to compel the tax-payers to 
repay these Bonds in money of twice the value of that originally 
loaned is sheer robbery! Our financiers have not hesitated 
to condemn inflation as being a form of robbery practised on 
creditors, but they are always silent over the question of 
robbing the debtor class and especially the tax-payers. 

I wholly agree with Mr. McKenna. In order to start trade 
and industry, the Government will be compelled to increase 
the supply of currency, and they have every right to do this 
from the standpoint of justice until we reach the level at which 
the buik of our debts were incurred. No other policy will save 
us from our present perils. As far back as 1918 I warned the 
Government and the members of the Cunliffe Currency 
Committee as to the inevitable results of deflation. I stated 
that deflation would bring on a long period of trade depression, 
unemployment, wholesale bankruptcy, and general social 
misery. These evils have always accompanied similar 
policies in the past. 

We have an illustration from our experience of a century 
ago after the Napoleonic Wars. The attempt to establish a 
gold basis in 1816 brought about a long period of depression 
which ended in the ‘* hungry °40’s,”’ and we were saved from 
utter ruin by the inflation which followed the gold discoveries 
in Australia and California. We have a similar illustration of 
what followed the American Civil War, where deflation brought 
about trade stagnation in America which affected other 
countries. It is surely time that our Treasury officials learned 
wisdom from past experiences. We are suffering the results 
of false and antiquated theories which have been taught in our 
schools of economies since 1840, and our changing conditions 
do not appear to have received the attention of our orthodox 
economists.—_I am, Sir, &c., ArtTuur Kitson, 

Chairman, Banking Reform League, 


1 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sin,—It is sincerely to be hoped that your striking article 
n ** Defiation Means Unemployment” will lead to a nation- 
wide discussion of the currency problem. As a slight contribu- 
tion to that discussion may I venture to suggest that the 
essential thing is, not the stabilization of prices and wages in 
England at the present or any other level, but the restoration 
of the pre-War trade relations between different groups of 
producers in the world? The vast majority of the people 
of the British Dominions and of other countries which import 
large quantities of English goods are dependent directly or 
indirectly on pastoral and agricultural pursuits. Farmers 
can only buy with the products of their farms ; when these 
are exhausted their buying ends. To-day farmers in the 
Dominions and elsewhere have to give something like 50 per 
cent. more of their products for the goods they require from 
this country than was the case before the War. That means 
that, as compared with the position in 1918, the purchasing 
power of the farmer of, say, South Africa or the Argentine 
has been curtailed by over 38 per cent. That curtailment 
must, of necessity, lead to unemployment amongst the 
workers who were manufacturing, transporting and handling 
the goods needed by the farmers of South Africa, the Argentine 
and other countries. That, I submit, is one of the chief 
causes of unemployment in this country to-day. 





I would further venture to submit that the mal-adjustment 
which now exists in the exchange value of farm products 
and industrial products has been brought about by the 
tinkering of Governments with the mechanism of exchange ; 
and I cannot help thinking that fresh tinkering in the way 
of attempts to stabilize prices and wages, here and elsewhere, 
will, in the long run, make things worse and not better. 
The past experience of this and other countries confirms the 
correctness of the doctrine which you enunciate in Economics 
of the Hour: that Government interference with exchanges, 
on other than moral grounds, “‘ must always be fallacious.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL EVANns. 

Queen’s House, St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 


CAN THE FARMER SAVE HIMSELF ? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—Mr. Philip Morrell’s remarkably able article under the 
above title in your issue of October 18th errs only in treating 
Messrs. Christopher Turnor’s and Bernard Gilbert’s book, Where 
Are We Going ? and the ideas expressed in it, as though they 
were mine, whereas I only contributed a modest Foreword, in 
which I claimed that at the present crisis in British agriculture, 
the authors’ courageous and outspoken views, with which 
I am by no means wholly in agreement, are deserving of the 
most respectful consideration. They, at any rate, “ give 
one furiously to think.” But when Mr. Philip Morrell 
advocates self-help, efficiency and organization as the surest 
path to the amelioration of the farmer’s lot, I travel the whole 
way with him, subject, however, to one important proviso, 
viz., that not merely this Government, but successive Govern. 
ments, shall have some definite plan, based upon knowledge 
and sympathy, under which the successful conduct of the 
agricultural industry shall be a feasible proposition in this 
country as it is in Denmark, Belgium, and other compcting 
countries where such self-help, efficiency and organization 
obtain—with remarkable economic results. As long as 
agriculture remains the sport of rival politicians, with not 
even the shadow of fundamental principles upon which to 
base their (vacillating) treatment of it, so long will it be a 
source of insecurity and anxiety to those who put their 
capital, brains and labour into it ; and so long shall I, for my 
part, although a convinced advocate of self-help, education 
and, above all, commercial organization, discourage farmers 
from risking the bankruptcy of themselves and their poor 
children in an industrial enterprise which is to-day wholly 
at the mercy of uneconomic influences entirely beyond their 
control. 

To give three illustrations only: (1) the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act (which “ protects ” potentially every industry 
except agriculture) artificially inflates the price of fertilisers 
and implements to the farmer’s detriment; (2) the railway 
transport of his raw materials and of his produce are, as the 
result of Government policy, the highest in Europe and almost 
prohibitive ; and (3) the oppressive taxation and rating of 
improvements put a discount upon their much-needed execu- 
tion—so unlike the system in Denmark, where taxation is 
levied upon the unimproved value of agricultural Jand, not 
upon the means of rendering it more productive. There 
are hundreds of farmers in the West of England and in Wales 
to-day who have grossly neglected pastures which by the 
application of basic slag or of lime could be made to yield at 
least three times the weight of milk or of meat which they 
are at present yielding. But they know that immediately 
they apply these dressings the assessable value of their 
holdings will be materially raised. And so the land remains 
unimproved and the output of national wealth severely 
checked! And I for my part, although Chairman of Eingland’s 
oldest agricultural research station, as well as of its oldest 
Agricultural College, don’t blame them. Verb. sap.—tI am, 
Sir, &c., BLEDISLOE. 

Lydney Park. 


[To the Editor of the SrrcTaror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Morrell’s articles are very disappointing. He 
asks ‘* Can the farmer save himself?” He puts aside Pro- 
tection as * not a practical policy ’’ and labours the point of 
economic organization. Of course farmers can save them- 
selves. See that they are treated fairly in the way of rates 
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and taxes and protected from cattle disease and excessive 
transport charges and leave them alone, they will certainly 
save themselves. But is that the real issue? Is not the 
question rather “‘ How can farmers save the nation ?” In 
other words, how can they be induced to grow more wheat ? 
Mr. Morrell says subsidies are not practical. Sir John Green 
says a subsidy of 20s. per quarter on wheat is necessary. 
You, Sir, would prefer 10s. on wheat and the same amount 
on other corn. May I say as to that that wheat is by far the 
most necessary as well as the most exhausting crop. If a 
suflicicnt acreage of wheat can be secured other crops would 
necessarily follow in rotation without assistance. During 
the War 2,000,000 acres were brought under the plough. 
In the district in which I live nearly every acre of that has 
gone back to grass. In addition scores of acres of really 
good wheat land which were never grass before have been 
laid down. Further than that I know of large areas which 
are in course of preparation for seeding. No amount of 
economic organization will stay the process. Heavy sub- 
sidices appear to be the only remedy. The alternative is, 
let farmers save themselves in the way that they think best 
and build national granaries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southgate House, Devizes. Epwarp Cowarp. 


[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sin,—The interesting article in the Spectator of October 20th 
on farming in Denmark does not mention the fact that 
about seven millions sterling’s worth of cereals and seeds 
are imported into Denmark annually (see Almanach de Gotha 
for 1923, p. 827). This means that Denmark, which only 
has a little over three million inhabitants, by no means 
succeeds in feeding herself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Somers Cocks. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— May I, as an old reader of the Spectator, say how much 
I and my family have enjoyed Mr. Philip Morrell’s admirable 
articles on agriculture ? When the series is completed, will he 
have them republished in pamphlet form, and, if so, where 
could these pamphlets be obtained ?—I am, Sir, &c., X. 


WORSTED INDUSTRY AND S.O.I. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—I notice in your issue of October 13th a letter from 
Mr. Ernest H. Gates on the subject of an inquiry under the 
8.0.1. Act into the question of Protection for the Bradford 
textile trade. I should not have troubled you on this matter 
if it had not been that the letter undoubtedly gives the 
impression that the unemployment which we are suffering 
from in Bradford to-day is largely caused by French com- 
petition. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
imports of French textiles, so far from being greater than 
they used to be, are very much less indeed, both absolutely 
and relatively, than they were before the War. 

For example, during the first eight months of 1913 we 
imported from France 81,110,963 lineal yards of woollen 
and worsted fabrics, equal to over 40,000,000 square yards. 
In the corresponding eight months of 1923 we imported 
from France 10,545,145 square yards, or about a quarter of 
the 1913 figures, while in addition, in 1928, the French 
figures were swollen by the very considerable Alsace-Lorraine 
trade which in 1913 figured under the heading of ‘* Imports 
from Germany.” 

The present depression in Bradford is caused by two or 
three factors of which French competition is a very negligible 
one. First of all, the fashion for knitted fabrics is replacing 
our Bradford woven goods to an extent many times greater 
than the trifling importation of French goods. Secondly, 
the poverty of some of our customers abroad is interfering 
with our export trade, but to a very much smaller extent 
than one would have supposed. During the first eight 
months of 1923 we exported of worsted tissues 47,555,700 
square yards and of woollen tissues 111,693,500 square yards, 
a total of nearly 160 million square yards, as compared with 
10} million square yards imported from France during the 
same period. This exportation in bulk is about 8 per cent. 
less than the 1913 figure. 

Why, then, should Bradford trade be depressed and so 
many people unemployed when our export trade is within 





8 per cent. of what it was in 1913, and foreign competition, 
so far from being more acute, is providing only one-quartey 
of the imports that it didin 1913? The main and outstanding 
reason is the poverty of our own people. After all, the 
home trade in woollen goods is, and always has been, more 
important than the export. I am convinced that the weight 
of internal taxation, particularly the £280,000,000 of taxation 
on food, drink and tobacco, has so reduced the margin above 
the cost of subsistence of the great bulk of the working clasg 
population that they are cutting down their purchases of 
textiles, 

I will not weary you at length with the details of the con. 
troversy which is now going on in Bradford as to the possi. 
bility of lowering prices of our goods and creating a demand 
that way, but I must draw attention to Mr. Gates’s statement 
“that Sir John Simon’s remedy at Cardiff appears to be 
longer hours and lower wages.”’ When I saw this astounding 
allegation I carefully re-read Sir John’s speech of Septem. 
ber 28th as reported in the South Wales News. I was unable 
to find anything which, by the wildest stretch of fancy, 
could be twisted into a suggestion of “longer hours and 
lower wages,” and I have Sir John Simon’s categorical 
statement that he never said anything of the sort at Cardiff 
or elsewhere. There is room, however, for a considerable 
cutting of prices in the Bradford trade. Two large and 
important branches—the dyeing and the wool-combing— 
to-day work under rigid price-agreements, and those price- 
agreements are held by the manufacturing section of the 
trade to be taking far more money out of the trade than it 
can stand. It is for us in Bradford to set our own house 
in order, in this respect, before we can go to Parliament for 
a remedy against a fancied disease which, at the worst, is 
only 25 per cent. as acute as it was in 1913. 

I write as a manufacturer of the very goods which are 
to-day feeling French competition, and also as the member 
of Parliament for South Bradford, representing probably 
a greater number of worsted weavers than any other Member 
of the House. I am proud to say that the demand for the 
power to put up prices by Protectionist tariffs against the 
consumer has not come from the working people in the 
industry or in my constituency. It has come from a small 
coterie of capitalists who would like Protection; but I 
venture to prophesy, when the House of Commons knows 
the facts, that they have no chance of getting it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. H. SPEeNceER. 

114 Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 


SEIZED DYES AND BRITISH LABOUR. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 


Srr,—One result of the policy of M. Poincaré in the Ruhr is 
the serious effect it is having on the British dye trade—a 
result which, as the following facts prove, ought to receive 
the attention of the British voter. A firm of French dyers 
has taken an office in Bradford from which grey piece goods 
are sent to France and, despite the cost of carriage to and 
from the Continent, returned to this country dyed for anything 
between threepence and sixpence a yard cheaper than the 
work can be done in England. These are the facts, and it 
has to be admitted that the achievement might have fairly 
serious consequences for our dyers and finishers in Lan- 
cashire as well as Yorkshire. This cannot be said to be due 
to the rumour that France is underselling us in our own 
markets because her dyers and finishers work a longer day 
for less money than ours do. That unctuous pretext for 
reducing wages and extending hours in this country is no 
explanation whatever of this economic phenomenon at 
Bradford. 

The truth is that for months past France has been “ seizing” 
all the German dyestuffs she could lay her hands on. Thanks 
to the strides that have been made in the range and quality 
of British dyestuffs, the ensuing failure to deliver reparation 
dyes has caused no crisis among dye-users. But scized 
dyes are obviously cheap dyes, and it certainly docs not seem 
just that France should use these to undersell us in our home 
markets and so prejudice the wages and the hours of British 
working folk.—I am, Sir, &c., 


JAMES SEXTON 
(M.P, ior St. Helens), 


Birks House, Gatacre, Liverpool. 
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DOES CANADA PREFER FRANCE? 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—There must be many others like Lieutenant-Commander 
Astbury, M.P., who, while convinced Free Traders in a general 
sense, wish to see a vigorous reservation made in favour of the 
British dyestuffs industry. Greater Britain’s annual dyestuffs 
requirements are roughly these :—South Africa, 50 tons ; 
New Zealand, 200 tons; Australia, 400 tons ; Canada, 
1.200 tons; India, 7,000 tons. Now, in Australia it is for- 
bidden for any manufacturer of foreign dyestuffs to send 
goods into the Commonwealth unless he has a licence. Aus- 
tralia, however, is the only region of the British Empire which 
has set up this absolute prohibition against the outsider. In 
South Africa German dyes are freely used. In Canada we 
hold at the moment only about one tenth of the market. In 
India the German, paying the same rate of duty as we do, 
has just as much advantage, although it is not at all improbable 
that here terms could be arranged as between India and 
ourselves. Indeed, it seems to me that before the Empire 
Premiers go home, some very definite understanding should 
be come to regarding the attitude of the Dominions to the 
Mother Country—at least, as far as dyestuffs are concerned. 
An efficient dyestuffs industry is a vital factor in any future 
war; it is surely only logical that the Empire, which was 
united for the Great War, should be united during peace-time 
for the next.—I am, Sir, &c., N. GRATTAN DOYLE. 
Osbourne House, Potters Bar. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS AND THE EMPIRE. 
[To the Editor of the SpPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I am glad to see that Mr. Limmer, speaking from his 
intimate knowledge of Christ’s Hospital boys, has advocated 
the provision of better facilities for putting the Public School 
boy on the land in the overseas Dominions. It is from our 
great Public Schools that the best type of pion¢er or settler 
usually comes, not necessarily from any educational advan- 
tages which he possesses, but because the atmosphere, 
tradition and training of our leading schools do much to 
provide the characteristics of the successful colonist. 

Many boys, when the time comes for deciding upon their 
career, are attracted by an outdoor life, but have not the 
necessary capital to contemplate farming in this country, for 
there is no ladder by which they can gradually mcunt until 
they are themselves in a position to occupy land. Many of 
those look to land agency as a profession, but the encroachment 
of bricks and mortar, and of late the breaking up of estates, 
have tended to reduce materially the openings in this direction. 
In the absence of any organization for their settlement and 
supervision, parents, as a rule, hesitate to allow boys, on 
leaving school at 17 or 18, to undergo the risks and temptations 
involved in emigration. True, there are excellent agricultural 
colleges, at which they might obtain experience in the practice 
and science of agriculture which would be of value to them 
abroad, and at which two or three years might profitably be 
spent ; but in the majority of cases while parents struggle to 
give their sons the school advantages they themselves enjoyed, 
they cannot undertake the additional expense of a college 
course. Such boys, therefore, drift into the bank, the insur- 
ance company, or some other form of uncongenial employment, 
for which they are not temperamentally fitted. 

Cannot something be done to make better use of this type 
of lad? At school he will have formed some acquaintance 
with natural science, which would provide a foundation for an 
agricultural training, while some schools, Oundle and Christ's 
Hospital, for instance, possess farms, and give opportunities 
for acquiring a knowledge of the elements of agriculture. 
As Mr. Limmer points out, while organizations exist for 
placing boys of what is commonly known as a lower social 
grade upon the land in our colonies, and supervising their life 
and training there, the Public School boy possesses no such 
advantage. The Dominions ask of our best, and I am of the 
opinion that Mr. Limmer’s suggestion is well worthy of con- 
sideration by the representatives of the Empire who are now 
taking part in the Imperial Conference.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. GopparD, Seerctary. 


The Surveyors’ Institution, 
12 Great George Sirect, Westminster, S.W.1. 


DR. ROBERT BELL AND CANCER. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Perhaps you will kindly permit me to comment upon the 
“two or three weak points” mentioned in your kind notice 
of my book in your issue of the 20th inst. First, re my state- 
ment that at present 25,000,000 of the world’s population are 
doomed to die of cancer, whereas fifty years ago the number 
was 8,000,000. But it must be borne in mind, cancer to-day is 
three times more prevalent than it was fifty years ago, and 
that fifty years ago the consumption of imported dead meat 
was only 5 Ibs. of the population per head, whereas now 
it is over 60 Ibs. per head. Then it should be noted that the 
American estimate is even higher than 25,000,000. It is also 
well known that a flesh meat diet is much more constipating, 
and the fermentation of it in the colon is much more noxious 
and therefore more toxic than a natural diet. I am quite 
willing to take up the challenge, if we can raise £2,000 
to get the Cancer Wards of the Battersea Hospital, that 
75 per cent. of cancer patients can be cured without operation, 
and I am glad to say that we have very good prospects of 
obtaining this sum.—I am, Sir, &c., Robert BELL. 

15 Half Moon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


MUSEUMS AND PICTURE GALLERIES: 
EVENING LECTURES. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTatror.] 
Sm,—I think you will be interested to know how matters 
are progressing in connexion with the opening of museums 
and picture-galleries in the evenings. As regards the British 
Museum, the 1922-23 winter session had to be prolonged 
until June 19th, when it was found that in a little over twelve 
months over 3,400 tickets for Tuesday evening lectures had 
been sold, mainly to the staff of one City institution. The 
autumn lectures are now in progress. Mr. A. G. K. Hayter 
is giving a series of eleven lectures on Ancient Egypt, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, the Museum collections being open 
for inspection at 6.10 p.m. The Trustees of the Tate Gallery 
kindly agreed to make a new departure in the summer by 
opening the Gallery for a series of six lectures by Mr. Edwin 
‘agg. The one hundred and twenty-fourth evening lecture 
at the British Museum took place on Tuesday, the 23rd, 
and it is clear that your faith in the public is justified. In 
conclusion, perhaps I may draw your attention to the list 
of subjects comprising the repertoire of the Official Lecturers 
at the British Museum. Finding that no such list was 
officially issued, I have had it printed for circulation among 
those likely to be interested. I do not believe that one 
Londoner in ten thousand knows that lectures on any of 
these subjects can be arranged free of charge for parties of 
six people or more, and I think you will agree that it is a 
remarkable document.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. D. Witteman. 

138 Norwood Road, S.E.27. 

[We wish we could print this very remarkable document. 
It shows that we have a popular University in the Arts and 
Sciences forming itself behind our museums and _ picture- 
galleries. If six persons are gathered together to find out 
about, say, the Etruscans, they can get knowledge in face of 
some of the finest Etruscan remains in the world! That 
is a wonderful example of the democratic type of command 
performance.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE PRESERVATION OF OXFORD’S CHARMS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
Sir,—It has been for some time noticeable that our old towns 
are beginning to be beset by “‘ skyscrapers.”” Some capitalist 
buys a bit of ground, and raises a commercial building as 
lofty as possible, to get the utmost rent from a small site. 
This throws the adjacent parts of a strect entirely out of 
proportion. I venture to offer my carnest protest against 
the application of this damaging treatment to the University 
and City of Oxford and its ancient colleges. Already several 
years ago a monsier building was erected at the corner of 
George Street, overlooking and dwarfing the Colleges and 
houses of Broad Street. In the Cornmarket Street the old 
‘ White Hart’ Inn was changed into an enormous coffee and 
eating house, the gable of which destroys the effect of the 
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ancient tower of St. Michael’s. Not far off the almost unique 
old ‘Golden Cross’ Hotel is being altered by a modern 
front where only a few carved beams are to be retained. 
In the High a similar gable to that just referred to soars 
far above some old houses which it entirely puts out of 
countenance. What is the course to be taken? Citizens 
who still care for the honour of their ancient city should 
rouse themselves to induce their Town Council to pass a 
by-law limiting the height of new buildings, and an archi- 
tectural expert should be called in to advise. Old Oxonians 
should be made aware of the danger, and join with residents 
to save what remains of the dignity and beauty of their Alma 
Mater.—I am, Sir, &e., S. Harvey Gem 
(MLA, Univ. Coll.). 
Goodrich House, Ross-on-Wye. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A LIFE MEMBER. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—I had been a reader of the Spectator for many years 
and a regular subscriber for quite half of the time. In the 
ordinary course I suppose I would have gone on subscribing 
and reading till death did us part. It did not occur to me 
to do otherwise. Consequently when Life Membership was 
mooted, coupled with hint of an annual foregathering, I said : 
“I’m for it, and Pll be in the band wagon or perish in the 
struggle to get there.’ Whereupon it occurred to me for the 
first time to ask: ‘* Why do I take the Spectator, any way ?” 
reflecting that for every agreement of view I could count on 
my finger ends there were at least as many of violent 
antagonism which, though affording occasion for renouncing 
the Editor and all his staff twice twenty-six times a year. 
could searce be deemed a legitimate bait for my subscription, 
So I gave myself seriously to think and to analyse with 
results as follow. 

First, I considered that the Spectator stands for principles 
which it is of the utmost consequence should be emphasized 
in our day and generation. It holds us as a magnet to the 
pole of principle, and keeps us from drifting into side issues of 
opportunism, For illustration, I could never forget the 
dauntless courage and tenacity of the lifelong fight that 
secured a fair deal for Ulster and saved her from the wolves ; 
yet I am not an Irishman, only a Canadian, of Scottish 
parentage, long domiciled in England, with wide sympathies 
for all Irishmen North, South and West. But by the principles 
for which the Spectator fought Ireland and the Empire stand. 

Next I reflected that however strongly the Spectator holds 
and states its opinions, it none the less manifests a chivalrous 
regard for those who differ. Taking no editorial advantage of 
an opponent, it keeps the ring unaided by the police, and 
guarantees a fair fight. 

Further, if in rapid sword play a chance foul be delivered, 
comes the prompt ungrudging amende that disarms hostility 
and charms away all soreness. 

And lastly, when convinced by pure logic that its original 
view was a mistake, be it never so strongly held, there 
follows an immediate frank admission and abandonment in 
place of the all too familiar persistence of pure hypocrisy. 

Thus I reflected that these characteristics, refreshing as they 
are rare, would have made me a life subscriber even if the 
battle of Ulster had never been fought. And so it arrived 
that in due course I was formally bound up in the bundle 
of Life Membership, and later—at 8 o’clock on Friday, 
October 12th, to be precise—found myself in goodly company 
at Prince’s Hall, Hotel Cecil (Embankment entrance). 

What there transpired has already been distributed for 
world consumption by the brigade of Press stenographers, 
and had best not be served up again—twice cooked food is 
indigestible—but one matter of grave concern has cecasioned 
me much searching of heart, and I would fain it were taken to 
heart by my fellow “ whole-lifers ” as well—the significant 
fact that, having paid over my guineas for good and all, I 
find myself appreciably less vigilant and diligent in ransacking 
my Spectator for points of disagreement than when it cost me 
sixpence a week. What evil psychology is this? Sirs, what 
must we do to break the spell ? 

Enfin, this unique gathering has come and gone. Many 
were the suggestions offered, good, bad and indifferent ; one 
r.commendation only of outstanding merit deserves special 
mention, the shrewd advice to “* adopt none of our suggestions 
and to limit our privileges to the irreducible.’ Ere long 








we will be addressing ourselves to our first reunion (a year 
passes quickly in these hectic days), and with all deference | 
would anticipate it with an amendment, to wit, that the 
Editor adopt no suggestions but assimilate the lot and dismiss 
us with his benediction to our wcex-end snooze in happy 
contentment with the best possible management and _ the 
soporific of our subscription for life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
** PEMBROKE,” 


THE CENOTAPH AND THE CABINET. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sim,—I see that it has required two Cabinet meetings to 
decide finally whether the Memorial Service for those who 
gave their lives in the War shall or shall not be held this 
year at the Cenotaph. I trust that another Cabinet meeting 
may soon be called to decide whether or not we are content 
to sacrifice on the altar of a pusillanimous expediency every. 
thing for which those lives were freely offered.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ciyis, 


PAROCHIAL STORIES. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Str,—The reference in the Spectator of October 13th to the 
choir who sang 
“Take Thy pil-, take Thy pil-, take Thy pil-grim home,” 

reminds me that the Salvation Army used to sing several 
hymns in this way thirty or forty years ago. I can recollect 
hearing two, viz. :— 

** Oh for a man-, Oh for a man-, Oh for a man-sion in the skies,” 
and 

“Send down sal-, Send down sal-, Send down sal-vation from 

on high.” 

Possibly some of your readers can recollect more.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. W. R. 


‘ AN OLD MOTTO. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—In answer to the query on page 500 of your issue of 
October 13th, I suggest that the motto may be as follows :— 
“KE MELIORIBUS 
MELIORA TVIS PRODEANT.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. Hampton WEEKES. 
Woodmancourt, Godalming. 


POETRY. 


—<g——— 
THE CHEST. 
OnE day, leaning over the chest 
In the musk-scented dark of my mind, 
My fingers, trembling, at last 
Will learn there’s no treasure to find. 
When the god who moves in the dusk 
Has emptied the secret cache, 
And even the scent of the musk 
Has quietly faded, Til wish 
Not for the day when lanterns, 
I had not kindled, lit 
A scerct life, that the sun turns 
To stone with white dust on it, 
Nor for the whispered token 
That opened a hidden door 
On a moor where gorse and bracken 
Bloomed, and there was no moor. 
I shall not wish nor wonder 
When cold, serene, august 
The daylight lays my slender 
Victories in the dust. 
For though I shall be blind then 
And nothing for me will happen, 
Others of my own kind then 
Will be throwing my windows open 
On stranger lights than my lights 
To tunes I left unspoken, 
And watch through lovelier twilights 
Stars, that I knew not, beckon. 
HumMBent WCLrE- 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

A most magnificent volume, weighing as much as ten ordinary 
books, has been received from Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Co. The title is Game Birds and Wild-fowl of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and both plates and letterpress are by Mr. A. Thorburn. 
The type and reproduction are worthy ; but to turn from this 
pook to A Bow of Paints, by Geoffrey Scott (The Bookman’s 
Journal), makes us wonder at the variety of art. Mr. Scott’s 
poems are light and fresh, and the illustrations of Mr. Albert 
Rutherston are as delicate as the poems. The colour- 
printing is the best we have seen; it is difficult to believe 
that the tinting is not done by hand. Sir Charles Holmes, 
the Director of the National Gallery, publishes this week an 
account of the Italian Schools as represented in the National 
Gallery (Bell) and applies his conclusions to modern art. 
Another book with well-chosen illustrations is Mr. Frank 
Kendon’s Mural Paintings in English Churches during the 
Middle Ages (The Bodley Head). Mr. Max Beerbohm 
publishes another volume of caricatures, Things New and 
Old (The Bodley Head). 

In The Continuity of Letters, Mr. John Bailey collects 
some of his later periodical work and lectures. Mr. J. C. 
Squire comes more definitely to judgment in Essays on 
Poetry (Hodder and Stoughton) than in his previous critical 
volumes. There seems to be much more abstract criticism 
here: he begins with two lectures on “ Subject in Poetry,” and 
includes two essays on “The Future Poet and our Time”; 
but the copiousness of his quotation proves that he does not 
move in the most theoretical and unearthly reaches of criticism. 
Messrs. Heinemann increase the number of authors who 
are completely available in limited, signed editions by The 
Manaton Edition of, Mr. Galsworthy’s works. The first two 
volumes begin on The Forsyte Saga. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill gives a very loose and vivacious record 
of “ Mayfair before the inroads of the New Rich” in The 
World of Fashion, 1837-1922 (Methuen). Messrs. W. Hodge 
send a new volume in their series of Notable British Trials. 
namely, The Trial of Neill Cream, by Mr. W.T.Shore. Cream’s 
were sordid murders, and this volume is not psychologically 
of great interest ; but the scholarship of the series will keep 
away the merely morbid. We may conveniently place next 
A History of Mediaeval Ireland, by Edmund Curtis (Mac- 
millan). Much of the period with which Mr. Curtis deals 
has not previously been thoroughly examined. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc found for his new book, The Road, sur- 
prising publishers, The British Reinforced Concrete Enginecr- 
ing Co., Ltd. It is admirable that a commercial firm should 
seek to engage the interest of specialists in a book which has 
the virtues of supple intelligence and clear style. Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson writes on a very general topic in What is 
Man? (Methuen) and discusses it from the standpoint of 
Modern Science. In Tolsioi the Teacher M. Charles Baudouin 
treats of Tolstoi as ** a more radical educator than Rousseau.” 

Three novels are worth attention: The Trail of the Hawk, 
by Sinclair Lewis (Cape); The Village, by Ivan Bunin 
(Secker); and Smoke Rings, by G. B. Stern (Chapman 
and Hall), Tre Lirerary EpIror. 


ECONOMICS OF THE HOUR 
[COMMUNICATED.] 


To review, in the pages of the Spectator, a book by Mr. 
Strachey may appear to some of his readers well-nigh 
savouring of presumption. Probably no other editor numbers 
sO many discriminating critics among his regular clientéle, 
and most of them, with wise judgment, will rightly insist on 
being their own reviewers of his literary work. But, far- 
flung across the worid as many of his admirers are, a few may 
possibly find a notice of his latest work of interest and of 
service. 

Mr. Strachey’s charming book The Adventure of Living has 
now been followed, with logical if unintended appositeness, 
by one on “The Science of Livelihood.” That is, however, 











.,” Economies of the Hour, By Joha St. Loe Strachey, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, (7s. 6d. net.] 


not its formal title; it draws its name rather from the 
contemporary importance than from the scope of the topies 
with which it deals. Economics of the Hour, as the new book 
is called, is an attempt to make the dominant economic 
questions of the moment transparently clear to men of to-day. 
It succeeds in its ambitious and difficult endeavour more 
conspicuously than Mr. Strachey would probably care for 
me to say in the Spectator; although he stipulated that his 
direction of its columns should not screen him from the 
searchlight of public criticism. 

In the four parts of which the book consists there are 
discussed the outstanding economic issues which Mr. 
Strachey knows, from his wide experience in conducting 
the Spectator, are those which now agitate men’s minds or 
in regard to which it is essential that the nation should 
speedily arrive at a sound conclusion. He makes no attempt, 
happily for the success of the book, to rewrite,as some authors 
try to do, the whole theory of Economics so as to include in 
a revised scheme of things the new light they have to 
throw upon contemporary controversies. He frees himself 
from all such shackles; he does not dissipate his force in 
attempting to squeeze his arguments within the cramping 
confines of ancient terms and arid definitions which have 
little or no meaning to the ordinary citizen ; he takes one live 
economic topic after another out of the very mouths of present 
day disputants and with a few deft strokes of his illuminating 
pen puts before his readers in lucid language his convincirg 
and clear-cut conclusions on them, couched in such homely 
form that all who run may read. In the art of vigorous though 
courteous controversy, Mr. Strachey has long won his golden 
spurs, and in this tourney against the current economic 
heresies and obsessions of the day he is characteristically true 
to his ideals. He vanquishes them not as so many medern 
publicists do, with scorn and contumely, but with cut and 
thrust of unanswerable logic until, with a conclusive argument 
which beats them to their knees, he finally administers the coup 
de gréce. He sternly restrains himself, though obviously 
the struggle is severe, from allowing his human sympathy to 
blunt the cutting edge of any economic truth which he 
expounds. In his own words this is his sufficient reason : 
“The greatest truths demand the greatest care in their pre- 
sentment, and I am not going to let my page be wet and 
blurred even with tears for human suffering. I would rather 
-arn falsely an evil name for callousness than be confused and 
irresolute in my diagnosis.” It is frequently necessary on 
social grounds of expediency to moderate artificially the 
harshness of some economic law in its practical operation, but 
Mr. Strachey is undoubtedly right and proves himself the 
truest friend to suffering humanity when he determines to let 
no antecedent bias of sympathy prevent our seeing clearly in 
the full cold light of critical understanding what inevitably the 
law means for society in its natural working. 

In the book, as in the Spectator, Mr. Strachey deals with the 
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windy catchwords and platitudinous “ hot air” of irrational 
Socialism which will not stoop to argument in his own accus- 
tomed and effective manner. We can almost hear him saying 
with Dr. Johnson, “‘I have thought it hypocrisy to treat 
stupidity with reverence, or to honour nonsense with the 
ceremony of a confutation. As knavery, so folly that is not 
reclaimable is to be speedily despatched ; business is to be 
freed from obstruction and society from a nuisance.” And 
in this réle Mr. Strachey throughout the book is at the very 
top of his form. His powers are not abated, and his style 
is not cramped. We heartily thank our lucky stars that we 
are not the fated victim encircled by the dancing point of his 
rapier. 

But to revert from the form of the book to its matter. 
In Part L., ‘* Common Sense in Economics,” Mr. Strachey goes 
straight to the heart of things, plants himself at the parting 
of the ways of Capitalism and Socialism, and demands chal- 
lengingly, What is “the cause of value”? That great 
property, he says with truth, is the motive power in all 
exchange of which in reality Economics is but the science. 
It is an original view and a helpful starting-point. What 
creates exchange value is shown to be “* demand and limitation 
of supply.’ How the fallacy has grown up of deliberately 
limiting production in order to increase value is fully explained 
and its dire effects are convincingly exemplified. All the other 
fallacies regarding value are in due course placed upon the 
dissecting table. The individualist bases value upon what 
the buyer is able and willing to give, the Socialist upon what 
the article has cost the seller in the way of sweat and labour. 
Whenever a second edition is demanded it would be of great 
advantage to expand Part I. to show, as Mr. Strachey could 
do with cogency, that the community does materially 
benefit in having production conditioned upon effective 
economic demand, that is to say on demand coupled with 
ability to pay the price, rather than on human needs which, 
without any reference to ability to pay the price, Socialists 
say should be the condition governing output. 

Part II., “* The Partners in Industry,” deals with seven 
distinct but closely connected topics. Mr. Strachey first 
picks up joyously the gauntlet which the Socialists throw 
down, and shows the emptiness of their dread of a profit, 
and illustrates how working for profit-making has on balance 
advanced enormously the progress and well-being of society. 
The way in which the opposition of workers to the intro- 
duction of time and labour-saving appliances has militated 
disastrously against the interests of the community, industry, 
and the workers is next demonstrated. But that invites 
this passing comment. It is not so much Marx as the short- 
sightedness of employers that has primarily been responsible 
for this opposition. Had wise arrangements been made to 
absorb men displaced by machinery there would have been 
nothing like the hostility which prevails. They were, how- 
ever, generally thrown on the street when machinery was 
introduced. 

The problem of when to strike and when not to strike is 
then admirably explored and some neglected home-truths 
driven in. ‘True to his principles of economic liberty, Mr. 
Strachey concedes in full the right to strike and the right of 
persuasion, if truly “ peaceful,” As a counterweight to the 
Trade Unions the recent organization of the technicians—* the 
third partner in industry ’’—finds warm commendation. But 
would it not be a pity to stop there ? Not merely technical 
engineers—the whole administrative staff in industry from 
the gatekeeper to the Managing Director should be effectively 
organized. They it is who nowadays provide “* the Manage- 
ment ”’ which no longer emanates from the shareholders who 
are merely under modern conditions the recipient of a dividend 
in return for the risk they run. 

The chapter on the important question of ‘“‘ The State and 
Labour” is possibly the best out of the many good ones in 
the book. ‘ The broad principle seems to be ’—is the con- 
clusion of the author—* that only in cases where the workers 
are for some reason or other incapable of properly looking 
after their own health and safety should the State undertake 
the duty for them.” On “ Dividing the Cake,” in other 
words distributing the product of industry, there is some 
plain speaking. ‘* Get busy and bake a larger cake instead 
of elamouring for part of your colleague’s siice ” is in a nut- 
shell the author’s sound advice. For the humanization of 
industry Mr, Strachey looks to the Christian spirit operating 





on industry effectively organized for production. He sees 
none of the antinomy between Christianity and efficiency of 
which to-day there is so much talk. No other alternative, 
indeed, is available. Whatever may be the organization of 
industry—Capitalistie or Socialistic—Christian charity alone 
must be the final check on unbrotherly or anti-social 
exercise of economic power. 

In Part III. Mr. Strachey discusses ‘* Four Questions of the 
Hour,” to which space permits only a passing reference, 
How comes it, ask thoughtful people, that in Britain there 
are so many consumers who have wants to be supplied and so 
many producers able and willing to supply them and yet 
industry is idle and unemployment rampant? Mr. Strachey 
explains what is * the broken link of commerce ” and has 
thought deeply on this apparent paradox. The main effect 
of “‘the Capital Levy” he makes clear as noonday. The 
best remedies for unemployment are examined with great 
discernment and also the problem of the National Debt. 

Part IV. is entitled ‘Charity, True and False.” The 
work of the Charity Organization Society is described and 
receives deservedly Mr. Strachey’s benediction. In one 
chapter in this part the appalling social and industrial effects 
of the old Poor Law system of indiscriminate and promiscuous 
poor relief, which so many people conveniently forget, are 
graphically recalled and the present system comes in for 
some close but yet constructive criticism. 

No one could part from this attractive book without referring 
to the Preface—a tender and touching dedication ‘* To the 
Working Mothers of England.” This human touch was a 
happy inspiration. Did not “Economics” among _ the 
Ancient Greeks mean housekeeping, and is it not the working 
mother of to-day who has to bear the chief brunt of economie 
stress? And during the War how many thousands of 
Britain’s working mothers first sent their sons to the Colours 
and then betook themselves to the workshops and the 
factories, there to labour in turning out munitions with 
no thought of ca’ canny or limiting production or any 
studied practice of “the nicely balanced give and take”? 
Perbaps Mr. Strachey is sowing even better than he imagines. 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd in that arresting book, The Science of 
Power, argues with great force that in Western civilization 
woman is the psychic centre of power in the social integration, 
and that the principal instrument in Western races of the 
emotion of the ideal is in her mind. Would it be too 
extravagant to suppose that the coming generation may 
possibly be led to a sounder knowledge of economic truths 
by their mothers, who are the first to feel the repercussion 
of erroneous economics ? 

One has at last to clese the book but only temporarily. 
It will soon grow worn and thumb-marked. Its insight and 
ripe experience, its virility and grip, its clearness and graphic 
illustration will not leave it long unconsulted amongst 
economic text-books in our study bookease. We lay the 
book down feeling that Economics is not the dark and dismal 
forest which only a veteran voyager may hope to traverse. 
We realize that it is a wide, well-marked and watered plain 
across which every humble pilgrim seeking truth can con- 
fidently make his way. LynpEN MACASSEY. 


MR. NEVINSON’S CAREER.* 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson has one great quality as a journalist. 
None of his contemporaries stands cut from the crowd of 
Flect Strect with a sharper note of distinction, of being and 
remaining himself. Its rolling and flattening-out processes 
seem to have left him untouched. Journalism could snare and 
keep him, but it could never tame and coarsen. Tor years 
Nevinson has turned to and from most of its higher avoca- 
tions—leader-writing, the composition of ‘* middles,” war- 
correspondence, reviewing, and even “ descriptive” reporting— 
without rubbing one particle of brightness off his indi- 
viduality, or spoiling his gift for producing beautiful and 
even classical English—easy and allusive, full of feeling, and 
of excellent matter of the mind. Some of his attributes may 
seem singular, or even a little contradictory of each other. 
For example, there is a Zeal-for-peace Nevinson and a Smite- 
to-slay Nevinson, living apparently on excellent terms with 
each other; and a professor of Socialism at no visible odds 

(Continued on page 602.) 
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New Specification. 
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throughout, the exteriors are finished in standard 
shades of Mahogany, Walnut or Oak, that will har- 
monise with any decorative scheme. 
Overall Dimensions: 4ft. 3in. by 5ft. 7in. by 1ft. 10in. 


To ensure perfect delivery, even where entrance space is 
limited, it is made in five portions. 


The separate compartments are adjustable and adaptable to 
any quantity and kind of clothing. 


Heavily plated fittings extend in such a manner as to make 
the clothing immediately accessible and always in view. 


Every possible requirement is provided for in this Clothing 
Cabinet, which will preserve in properly proportioned com- 
partments three times as much as any ordinary wardrobe. 


2914 Guineas. 


Delivered Free in England, Scotland and Wales. 
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with an ardent Nietzschean, sworn foe of that ‘* cold monster,” 
the State. But these are antinomies of the mind, and 
Nevinson is of the favoured race for whom there are no rules 
but those of the spirit. He has had a most romantic career, 
full of perils, battles, stratagems, and temporal triumphs 
and disappointments. All of it can be spiritually grouped 
under his favourite Goethe’s ideal of “ resolute living in all 
things good, true, and beautiful.” 

His book has an interest apart from its attraction as a 
portrait of a generous and adventurous personality. Its 
earlier pages are an animated record of the trials of a young 
and very rebellious Englishman of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, coming from a Puritan home of the 
straitest Evangelical (Anglican) pattern, in contact with 
the routine of the Public School and University life of that date. 
All these things are very amusingly described, but they are 
also written for the instruction of our age and its youth. 
Nevinson’s descent is from the squirearchy, transplanted from 
Westmoreland to the Midlands, and fixed in a now obsolete 
but then prevailing mould of faith and daily habit. He 
describes his family at Leicester with candour. It was ‘‘ Con- 
servative, uncultured, and God-fearing,” having no literature 
but the Bible, and no serious subject but religion, tempered, in 
his father’s case, by archaeology. It was so violently anti- 
Catholie that Nevinson records of his father that he would 
turn away even from the sight of a priest of the Roman Church. 
As for the Tractarians, they were intimately connected with 
the fires of Smithfield and the universally read Book of Martyrs. 
That society naturally produced a large crop of revolting sons 
and daughters, but many of them were sturdy rebels, and had 
ways ofescape. In Nevinson’s case they were Shrewsbury and 
Oxford. Before that release came a time of slavery to one of 
those fearsome institutions from which middle-class children 
of fifty years ago used to be projected into the Public School 
with half their freshness caned or squeezed out of them. 
Shrewsbury was a different matter. Nevinson was very happy 
there, in spite (and a little because) of the fact that his beloved 
Greek was treated as a “ graduated series of problems” 
in ismbies, designed for Shrewsbury boys to solve. In fact, 
Shrewsbury did not quite begin and end with iambics. It left 
Nevinson, as it left some hundreds of boys, equipped with a 
singularly healthy body and a life-long passion for Greek 
literature. More it did not attempt to do. The little mathe- 
matics that were taught were the scorn of the classical side, 
while of “* such diversions as physical science or mechanics we 
never even heard.” The lower forms, indeed, acquired the 
arts of lighting fires and plain cooking for the Upper Sixth, 
became expert steeplechasers, and were introduced to the 
art of politics by being taught to say, ‘*‘ God save the Queen 
and down with the Radicals ! ” 

From Shrewsbury Nevinson passed to Oxford in the not too 
happy guise of a Scholar of Christ Church, ‘then regarded as 
a necessary evil.” Years before, in his father’s company, he 
had caught a glimpse of Pusey, “a remarkable figure in Tom 
Quad being conducted in scarlet robes to the Cathedral.” 
But his Oxford was the later one of the Ruskin lectures (where 
he saw Oscar Wilde “ leaning his large and flabby form against 
the door ’’), a little of Pater, more of the growing influence of 
Scott Holland, grotesque, almost ape-like, to look at, but with 
body and soul “ going at full gallop,” and of the Broad-High- 
Church Movement, of which party Holland was the chief 
evangelist. Nevinson seems to have stood out in shyness 
from this spiritually exciting whirl, until he came up with it 
later on in the East-End, sobered, broadened, and intel- 
Iectualized, in the person of Canon Barnett and his associates 
at Toynbee Hall. He gives a vivid and truthful picture of 
that remarkable man. This, for example, of Barnett’s style 
in speaking :— 

“There was no passionate outpouring, no attempt at oratory or 
splendid language or moving appeal. It was thought out to the 
bare bone ; short sentences crammed as full as they could hold and 
then left. To me, detesting all rhetoric, it came with relief; but 
literary or emotional people went away disappointed. ‘ Protests 
against error become in their turn errors’; ‘Idolators recognize 
no change’; ‘ Unpopularity is no condemnation, but neither is it 
an acquittal’ ; ‘The sense of sin has been the starting-point of pro- 
gress’; ‘Quarrelling is the luxury of security ’—how admirable 
such sentences are! Each would make a text for an essay.” 
Another figure was Octavia Hill, then engaged in promoting 
her “* Settlement ” in Southwark :— 


“When she took the chair at a council of our officers, I used to 
compare ker in my mind to Queen Elizabeth among her admirals 








and pirate explorers. For the solid, little figure with powerful head, 
masses of loose grey hair, large, benign, but watchful brown eyes 
and mouth closing tight like an unyielding steel trap when she was 
displeased, displayed all the great Queen’s indomitable resolution, 
power of command, personal affection or dislike, and scrupulous 
regard for every halfpenny spent or received.” 

Nevinson’s part in these philanthropies of the East-End of 
the ’eighties and ‘nineties was largely that of a promoter of 
their schemes of physical culture. He led “a merry pack of 
human hounds” from Aldgate Pump to Cambridge Heath 
Road. He organized a cadet company, to the scandal of 
pacifists. And he wrote in Neighbours of Ours much the most 
brilliant and moving of the many literary pictures of that new 
discovered world. Then he was drawn through the journalism 
of the Daily Chronicle of my days to the mixture of travel, 
literary editorship, and wittily tender writing which distin- 
guished him, in that literary-journalistic revival, among all his 
contemporaries. Nevinson did not belong to the order of the 
‘scoop ” correspondents. But he had a fuller share than 
most of them of really arduous and exacting enterprise, notably 
his wonderful climb over Pindus to Arta in the Thirty Days’ 
War, and his part in their lot of martyrdom with the defenders 
of Ladysmith. His description of that glorious and terrible 
chapter in the history of British arms is the closest piece of 
writing in this book, suitable, if our children’s children desire 
instruction in the suffering of war and the heroism of their 
race, to be read out to them for example and admonishment. 
One dark figure, not too darkly painted, stands out from 
Nevinson’s canvas. It is that of Buller, who, when besought 
to engage his fresh troops in the pursuit of the retreating 
Boers, replied, ‘* Damn pursuit !” 

“Two days later, with all the pomp of his active, healthy and 
vigorous army, he celebrated a triumphant entry into the suffering 
town. Sir George White's garrison lined the route in his honour. 
Unable to stand, they sat down upon the edges of the read. On 
the steps of the battered town hall Sir George was waiting, surrounded 
by his staff. I happened to be sitting on the kerb exactly cppesite. 
As Buller passed Sir George and all the staff saluted. But Buller 
turned his head away and made no response.” 

Changes and Chances is a smal! gallery of beautiful por- 
traiture ; but this is its diploma picture. 

H. W. Massincuam. 


ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM, 1815—1840.* 


Tus, the most recent, but not, we hope, the last of Mr. 
Mathieson’s valuable series of historical studies, discusses 
the ecclesiastical side of the Reform Movement of 1832. No 
writer has treated the subject so adequately. The book 
describes the problems by which the Church was faced as 4 
result of the growth of the population in London and the 
manufacturing districts; with the grievances relating to 
tithes, pluralities, non-residence, abuses of patronage ; and 
with the opposition of the clergy as a body to Parliamentary, 
social and Church reform. A series of Acts of Parliament, 
the most notable of which were the Plurality Act, 1838, the 
Dean and Chapter Act, 1840, and the Clergy Discipline Act, 
1840, were passed ; and the Ecclesiastical Commission, 1836, 
dcait with Church property on what seemed to its possessors 
drastic lines. Men of the wiser sort judged otherwise. ‘‘ They 
now blame me for these measures,’ said Bishop Blomfield, 
“but they will hereafter confess that they have been the 
salve.tion of the Church.” 

No Church has ever reformed itself. ‘‘ Thou hatest to 
be reformed ” lies deep in human nature; reform is forced 
upon institutions, religious and sccular, and comes from 
without not from within. The indictment of the Church in 
the eighteenth century has been exaggerated. It did not 
advertise ; unlike our own, the age was not one of adver- 
tisement ; but there was perhaps as much religion, and 
certainly very much more learning, among the clergy than 
now. The call to “set their house in order” found them 
unprepared, and came from a quarter which they distrusted : 
the wonder is not that the supporters of reform on the Bench 
were 8 minority, but that this minority was not smaller and 
less influential than it was. Archbishop Howley, who had 
opposed political reform, was too conscientious a man to 
resist ecclesiastical. He relinquished sinecure patronage to 
the amount of £10,000 a year, much of which his predecessors 
had diverted to their own profit.“ It is so proper and right,” 
he said, ‘‘that I cannot hesitate an instant.” Similarly 


Church Reform, 1815-1810, By William Law Mathieson, LL.D. 
[10s, Gd.] 
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hampered by their antecedents, Bishops Kaye and Monk | 
showed themselves no less right minded. In 1833 eleven 
Bishops voted for the Irish Church Bill; and Blomfield, to 
whom, rather than to Samuel Wilberforce, the renewed 
strength of the English episcopate is due, said, speaking of 
the Reform Bill, that ** it would be as vain to expect that the 
sun would trace back his degrees on the dial as that the peop’e 
of England would ever return to.the same channe! of thought 
and opinion as before the introduction of this measure.” 
The Church had reason to be proud of such Bishops as these. 

The Tractarians, after a period of indecision, threw them- 
selves into the ranks of the anti-reformers. Newman, in the 
Apologia, describes with a touch of humour how Whately. 
having invited him to meet some of his High Tory allies ct 
dinner—men, for the most part, whose love of port was in 
excess of their love of learning—asked him, after the enter- 
tainment: ‘ What do you think of your new friends ? ” 

In connection with the controversies of our own time, it 
should be noticed that the questions of Reunion with Dissent, 
and the Revision of the Prayer-book, which had slumbered 
since 1689, were revived. In 1833 Arnold wrote: 

“Nothing can save the Church but a union with the Dis- 
senters”” ; and the British Critic, the organ of the more sober 
High Churchmen, declsred itself ‘“* not indisposed, for the sake 
of conciliation, to listen to the proposal for removing the 
Athanasian Creed from the Liturgy ; and we ssy this because 
the objections come from so many quarters, and from persons 
of such genuine piety.” Unfortunately, nothing was done, 
as in 1689 the spirit of concession did not survive the emergency 
which produced it. ‘* When the devil was ill” applies. 

Nothing shows more clearly the departure of the Church 
from her historical standards than the contrast between the 
revision proposals of 1833 and those of to-day. Then the 
union desired wes with English Nonconformists, and the 
revision of the Liturgy proposed was one in accordance both 
with the principles of the Reformetion and the spirit of the 
age. Now what is aimed at is union with Rome; and the 
Prayer-book is to be revised in order to facilitate this foolish 
end impossible dream. There will, and can, be no reunion 
with Rome; but, owing to the extraordinary apathy of 
Englishmen in matters of religion, it is only too probable 
that the Prayer-book may be reconstructed on what are 
called “ Catholic ” lines ; and the gulf between the National 
Church and Dissent deepened and widened. An immense 
responsibility will rest on those who connive at so disastrous 


& policy and venture on so fatal a step. 


ALFRED FAWKES. 


THE FINITE UNIVERSE.* 

In this book the Astronomer of the Paris Observatory has 
provided such mental food as would have served even Cole- 
ridge’s insatiable mind for a lifetime of poetic contemplation. 
It is patently absurd to speak of criticizing this work on its 
intrinsic merits, for that could be done only by a committee 
of astronomers of all shades of opinion. The book is a survey 
of the whole field of modern astronomical discovery, and our 
present task is to pick out those salient points likely to affect 
the general reader by charging his imagination with new con- 
ceptions of the universe and his own place in it. 

We all of us have a vague attraction towards astronomy, 
which shines like a snow-clad peak above the hills of mathe- 
matics, just as poetry stands serene and remote above the 
heights of sensibility and philosophy. We think that from 
those peaks we might survey the universe of the heavens and 
of the human mind. We think ; but before we can ascertain 
such an objective we have those foothills to conquer. Most of 
us find their escarpments and ravines impassable. To train 
our minds in philosophy and mathematics, and our emotions 
in aesthetics, is a desert-journey that appals us, and we resign 
ourselves to a distant appreciation of what ineffable glories 
might be seen from those heights. 

No doubt the first attractions in our contemplation of the 
stars are the ideas of vastness and of infinity. M. Nordmann 
shows us how puerile is the one and how incorrect is the other, 
the stars are systematized into groups, 
groups into what might be cailed separate universes. 


We are shown how 
and those 











om ; “5 
These universes, groups, and stars are divided not by our 
(Continued on next page.) 
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friendly blue sky, but by black, terrible nothingness. The 
blue sky is only a little local phenomenon caused by our own 
atmosphere. It is a momentary trick of light playing on 
earth’s breath. The Milky Way is such a universe; and all 
the stars of our heaven, including ourselves and our sun, are 
part of this galaxy, which winds upward in the form of a spiral. 
We call ourselves the Galactic Universe. The sun is near the 
centre of it, for a ray of light from him would reach that centre 
in several thousand years, travelling at the rate of 156,000 
miles per second. The sun is a tiny dying flame amid the 
myriad luminaries of the Galactic Universe. He has a tem- 
perature of 5,000° C. Others maintain one of 28,000° C. 

So we try to define this compact body, this bee-swarm 
which our telescopes separate out into suns. Myriads are 
visible ; but untold more myriads float derelict and unseen 
in the black void, burnt-out monsters. Beyond this sidereal 
metropolis stretches that unimaginable nothingness. ‘That is 
not the end. Our telescopes have traced faint mists, like 
little snail-shell spirals of vapour, fading away, more and 
more remote. Each one of these is another universe of suns 
like our Milky Way. The faint light which reaches us from 
them has taken 40,000 years to percolate through the void, 
travelling at 156,000 miles per second. 

There is only one thing able to canopy such revelation of 
space—the mind of man which measures it. 

Can anything bound such conceptions? That mighty 
genius, Einstein, has used them as his elementary hypotheses, 
and by his calculations unifying the work of such predecessors 
as Mach, Henri Poincaré and others, has proved this illimitable 
scheme of things to be finite ; illimitable, but finite ; bounded 
in Space which knows no straight line. Light shall no longer 
be a sword. It has become a caress which curves round and 
enfolds us. Travelling at its incredible speed, it takes 900 
million years to encircle this continental All. We seem to be 
creeping back to mediaeval vision. Dante's Paradiso is proven 
by geometry, and in the highest reaches of human thought 
art and science unite, and make man Surveyor of the Universe. 

RicwuarD CuurcsH. 


THE HEART OF THE LAKES.* 


Mr. Wiruers is already known to a select few, both as an 
intimate interpreter of the Lake Country and as the master of 
a pure and pondered style. His latest book should widen 
considerably the circle of his admirers. To describe it as a 
record from day to day in all seasons of a life grandly simplified 
is to state the fact and miss the truth. The book is a poem, 
an exquisitely ordered romance, in which a man, finely 
attuned to report to us the mystery and lyricism of a more 
spacious world, communes with mountains, wood and lake. 
In Dalethwaite, the old woodman and central figure of the 
book, Mr. Withers embodies the spirit of the Lake Country, its 
magnanimity and patience and mellow sunlight. But he 
embodies no less himself, or rather, to borrow Mr. Yeats’ 
phrase, his “ anti-self,’ that essential personality, eloquent 
only when we achieve contact with the eternities of nature. 
Friends in Solitude is the child of such contact, and as 
Dalcthwaite is the image of a life purged of all discord or iittle- 
ness, so Job Hardknotts (a masterpiece of Gothic portraiture) 
is an image of Death. In the two of them we have the 
mountain ranged against the abyss. Yet although, like all 
truly creative work, Mr. Withers’ story has this symbolic 
import, it is implicit in the incident, which has the same 
lovable caprice as the countryside it reflects. Mirth, 
wonder, soliloquy, peril, ecstasy—we range the scales of 
experience, and always there is beauty round us, the truth 
whether of the trivial or the immense. It is a beauty con- 
sistently enriched, like Wordsworth’s, by a memory lingering 
lovingly upon the past. Mr. Withers’ love speaks no less in 
observance than sympathy. Almost every page has its jewel 
of exact vision, while of more sustained descriptions we know 
of few finer, both in suspense and sublimity, than his picture of 
the mist blowing off the “ Pike of Stickle.” Where dialect is 
used, it serves only to witch us away from pavements. For 
Mr. Withers is artist enough not to be the slave of it. He 
gives us the vernacular tang and vividness, but in such a way 
that it will be as easily read by the “ alien ” as a tamer, urban 
speech. It is enough to say that his own style is his own, 





+ a in Solitude, By Percy Withers. London: Jonathan Cape, [7s. 6d, 
net, 


occasionally perhaps a trifle congealed by preoccupation, yet 
full of varied cadence. We meet here no echoes, no worn 
pebbles or rubbed coinage. The whole in its focussed fresh. 
ness bites upon the mind. Finally the narrative is often 
enriched by happy reference to literature, never intruded, but 
coming trippingly to the tongue, which reveals behind the 
poet, naturalist, schoolboy, and kindly philosopher, the 
accomplished man of letters. 


THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN- 


Tus popular account, by a competent archacologist, of 
Roman Britain was very much needed and will be welcomed 
by many readers. Much has been done, especially in the last 
twenty years, for Roman-British studies, and a number of 
sites have been properly excavated. But few attempts have 
been made, except by the late Professor Haverfield and the 
late Mr. John Ward, to put together the results of all this 
work in a readable form; one has to search the volumes 
of the Victoria County History, the learned periodicals, the 
publications of societics and various elaborate monographs 
like Mr. Curle’s or Mr. George Macdonald’s, to find out what 
modern scholarship has to say about Roman Britain. Sir 
Bertram Windle, who is familiar with the literature and, 
what is still better, with many of the Roman sites and the 
collections in local museums as at Colchester or Chester, has 
now surveyed the whole field in a most interesting fashion. 
He begins with a short sketch of the conquest and of the 
occupation ; he describes the northern frontier walls, where 
the Roman troops were mainly concentrated, and then deals 
clearly with the roads and the chief cities in them. Next, 
he gives an attractive account of the Roman-British house 
and its contents, passing on to consider the religions, notably 
that of Mithras, which for a time flourished here before Christi- 
anity triumphed. He concludes with a chapter on the Roman 
administration and a comparison between Roman and British 
methods of ruling alien races. The author would be the 
first to admit that the survey is far from complete, and 
that some of the views expressed—as, for instance, in regard 
to the country villa—are highly controversial and open to 
correction as our knowledge is increased by the spade. The 
Roman occupation probably endured beyond the year 410— 
perhaps, as Professor Bury suggests, till 450 or later. But 
in the main Sir Bertram Windle’s book is both accurate 
and entertaining, though the proofs should have been read 
with more care. The illustrations are well chosen and the 
outline maps of the roads and forts are most useful. The 
list of authorities. though not inadequate, might with advan- 
tage have been more precise, more especially as it is intended 
for the inexpert reader. We are glad to see again among the 
photographs the South Shields tombstone to Regina, wife 
of Barathres, a Palmyrene standard-bearer, whose own tomb- 
stone occurs elsewhere. Such memorials bring out the 
romantic side of the Roman rule. A strange chance brought 
that veteran from the Syrian desert to Northumbria, where 
he married a British girl and died at the age of sixty-eight. 





FICTION. 





A NEW NOVELIST. 
Ir was unwise of Mr. Liam O'Flaherty to publish his reasons 
for writing this novel. He wrote it, he says, in the first 
place because Synge’s book about one of the Aran Islands 
irritated him, and in the second place, “as a courageous 
attempt to save the Irish novel from the debauched condition 
of being a political pamphlet or a religious controversy, OT; 
worst of all, a literary facsimile of the third-rate music-hall 
comedies that draw alcoholic Jaughter from an audience of 
very low intelligence.” This piece of arrogance might have 
been profitably suppressed. Fortunately Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
practice is a great deal better than his preaching. He has 4 
keen eye for significant detail, a genuine interest in his subject: 
and a lively style. Although he claims to have written @ 
book about life in the Aran Islands from the point of view of 
a native, it is not a book for which his fellow-islanders will 
Methuen. 





* The Romans in Britain. By Sir Bertram C. A, Windle. London: 
[12s. 6d. net.] 





t Thy Neighbour’s Wife. By Liam O'Flaherty. London: Cape. [7s. 64.] 
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thank him. Of local patriotism there is no particle in Mr. 
O'Flaherty. He writes in a spirit of restrained contempt, 


and from time to time, whether his immediate subject be 
comic or morose, he dips his pen in gall. There is gloom 
enough in his pages, in all conscience; but, being a deter- 
mined realist, he cannot rise to real tragedy. That is a height 
which only the romantic can scale. At present Mr. O'Flaherty 
js very much the young intellectual; detached, and a little 
disdai$ftul, he rattles along in a manner both breathless and 
puoyant. The speed and spirit of his writing are infectious. 
He gets the effect of speed, not by short, curt sentences, but 
by long packed ones sparingly punctuated. Here is Father 
Hugh McMahon, preparing to say Mass, with his head full 
of unlawful visions of his neighbour’s wife :— 

“The curate closed the sacristy door behind him, took off his 
stole, kissed it, and laid it on the dressing-table. ‘ What possessed 
me to think of her again ?’ he asked himself, ‘ just when I am going 
to say Mass.” And he threw the alb over his head viciously. Then 
he saw the vestments were green, and they reminded him of the 
fields in spring, when they were wet with dew in the morning, 
with the sun sparkling on the dew, and one could see the grasses 

w, but then again, when he tied the girdle around his waist over 
the alb, he thought how beautiful Lily looked in that green dress 
that she wore the first day he saw her. It was at the feis at Athlone, 
when she was staying for the holidays at a cousin’s house in Ballin- 
asloe, and he was visiting in Moate and had come into Athlone to 
see the feis and hear Fr. O’Connor speak on the future of the Gaelic 
League. What a glorious day that was, and how little he thought 
then that he would be a priest. He was then in two minds, whether 
to throw aside his vocation and give his life for the liberation of 
his country or persevere. ‘O Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, protect me,’ 
hemurmured, as he discovered himself thinking of Lily and doubting.” 

But Mr. O’Flaherty’s strength is also his weakness. He 
avoids the pitfalls of sentimentality and romantic idealism 
only by being too consistently antipathetic. His analysis 
of Hugh MeMahon’s mentality is merciless. The wretched 
curate is left with not a shred with which to protect himself 
from our dispassionate scrutiny. A vowed celibate in the 
throes of desire and indecision, he is a fit subject for pity ; 
but the reader, infected by the half-veiled contempt that Mr. 
O’Flaherty feels for his creature, is unable to share these 
spiritual agonies and mental antics; rather he finds himself 
in the position of a medical student watching, with imper- 
sonal distress, an experiment in vivisection. Father McMahon 
is so much a bundle of conflicting emotions that his real 
personality scarcely emerges. Before his ordination he wins 
the love of Lily, afterwards Mrs. McSweeney, and then 
promptly renounces her in favour of the priesthood. Lily 
is sold, by her uncle, the parish priest, to a middle-aged 
profligate from America. On her return from the honey- 
moon, McMahon’s purgatory begins. His torments drive him 
to the spurious refuge of alcoholism ; and this degencration, 
with its train of suffering, self-scorn, hypocrisy and histrionics, 
is the book’s central theme. Ultimately, seeking a sign from 
heaven, he sets himself adrift in an oarless coracle. And 
then, with the fear of death upon him, “ like a slave he 
besieged God with promises. He would do anything to be 
allowed to live. He would scourge himself with thongs. He 
would spend his life as a missionary. He would go to China.” 
When he is rescued from drowning he declares himself to be 
not drenched but cleansed. What he needed, however, was 
not cleansing but co-ordinating. Moreover, we do not believe 
in this cleansing. Nor, evidently, does Mr. O’Flaherty. 

GERALD BULLETT. 


HEIRS APPARENT. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Sir Philip Gibbs is more at home in describing conditions 
and events which he himself has witnessed than in fiction. 
For this reason his present book, Heirs Apparent, is not nearly 
such good reading as The Middle of the Road, in which he took 
his hero through France, Germany, and Russia, describing 
the problems and conditions in each country. Heirs Apparent 
deals solely with the sexual and social problems of post- 
War English people in good social circumstances. Sir Philip 
Gibbs has nothing new or specially interesting to say of these, 
and the book, though written with his usual charm and 
facility, is lacking in distinction. It may be doubted whether 
it 1s In good taste to describe a recent cause célébre combining 
fictitious personages with authentic facts. Yet, owing to the 
author’s mentality, this is the only part of the story which 
really grips the reader’s attention. 
TANTALUS. By Dorothy Easton. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
., Miss Dorothy Easton’s novel has a hurried, breathless air: 
it Treads like a translation from the Scandinavian, and particu- 
larly like a translation of Hans Andersen. It is a strange 
(Continued on next page.) 
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story this account of a clergyman’s love-affair with the 
French governess of his sister-in-law’s children; neither 
continental nor squalid, at times vividly impressionist, at 
times tiresomely unconsecutive and obscure, always with a 
suggestion of mystery and a reserve of emotion. It would be 
a better book if it disclosed more recognisably and consistently 
its point of view. It seems to be written through the eyes of a 
child, a method not without charm, but baffling because of its 
irresponsibility and its uncertain sense of proportion and 
direction. Miss Easton aims high, but she draws her bow at a 
venture, making it hard to tell what her quarry is, and how 
far her hits are lucky or intentional. 


FROM A WELSH HILLSIDE. By John and Emily Pearson 
Finnemore. (Black. 5s. net.) 

It is a pity that somebody does not write better stories of 
Wales than those exemplified by this book, which consist of a 
good deal of local colour, much romanticized ‘and largely out 
of date, pleasantly strung together on a threadbare plot. 
Where is the art that composed the Red Book of Hergest ? 
There scems nothing between sentimental eulogy of this 
kind and the equally sentimental abuse of Caradoc Evans. 


LOVE LETTERS TO A DEAD WOMAN. By H. D. Harben. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.) 

It seems strange that nowadays someone should venture 
on the difficult technique of telling a story by means of a series 
of letters without better technical equipment than Mr. Harben 
exhibits. The characters would have appeared modern in 
1903 perhaps ; but even then the style would have appeared 
unnatural and antiquated: ‘* Do you remember that day ? 
I said... you said... and then he said... and you 
did . . . and they said . . . but, of course, you remember ! ’ 
Nor is the story particularly interesting when you get it. 
THROUGH THE WHEAT. By Thomas Boyd. (Charles 

Scribner. 7s. 6d.) 

A war book. Terrible in its photographic reality, bringing 
to mind all that we are striving to forget. 
DICTATORS, LIMITED. By Hilton Brown. 

and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

An ambitious man, trained by an ambitious mother, seeks 
success in England and India. He fails of it, but the story 
ends well and the interest is maintained. 

STONY GROUND. By Lady Miles. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

The story purports to be the history of a “* virtuous vampire.” 
Her sister, the second heroine, who has all the sympathy of 
her creator, strikes the reader as a selfish and conceited 
artist. ‘The minor characters live. The whole story concerns 
ordinary life. Most of it is provocative and none of it is dull. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The first article of the new Edinburgh, by Mr. R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart, is an informing survey of the progress of Czecho- 
slovakia, which comes opportunely at the time of President 
Masaryk’s visit to London. Mr. Lockhart points out that 
of all the States created or enlarged by the various 
Peace Treaties Czccho-slovakia not only reaped the 
richest harvest of natural resources but has made the 
The Czecho-Slovaks 


(George Allen 


best use of her opportunities. are 
certainly much the most efficient of the Slav races, and 
they gave a foretaste of what they would be able to 
do in the way of organization when they were still 


under the Austro-Hungarian Empire and conducted those 
Sokols which were huge half political, half athletic societies. 
The break up of Austria-Hungary changed Czech industry 
from a home-market industry into an export industry. In 
an article on * The New Moslem World ” the Aga Khan urges 
that British statesmen should turn their attention to the 
creation of a free Arabia from the frontiers of Turkey to the 
Indian Ocean and from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf. He asserts that such a solution of the Arab question 
would remove all likelihood of friction between Great Britain 
and France and also between Great Britain and all her Moslem 
subjects. Mecca or Medina would be the centre of such a 
free Arabia, which would include both Syria and Palestine. 
Dr. Ernest Barker contributes a delightful article on the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. A distinguished Oxford man 
himself, he is, as Principal of King’s College, London, able to 
criticize the older Universities from the point of view of a non- 
residential University. Though his criticisms are penetrating 
they are gentle; he owes too much to Oxford, and is too 
affectionate a son, to allow his blame to balance his praise. 
We are glad to see that he says a word for the pass-man on 


the ground that it takes all sorts to make a world. Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey writes on “ Argument in Verse,” showing 


how sustained argument in poetry need not by any means 
banish the magic. The editor, in an article on Ireland, 
condemns the hair-splitting methods with which British 
statesmen treated the Irish rebels, and says that it would have 
saved much trouble and misery, and would not have increased 
the danger by one jot, if the Southern Irish had been allowed 





to call themselves a Republic. Sir Robert Blair’s examination 
of “ The Outlook of the Rising Generation ” is most interesting, 
The figures prove the very important part which the old 
Universities are now playing in the recruitment of commercial 
and industrial life. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson, who writes on “ The New 
Biology,” always holds the attention; for him science js 
romance, and he makes it so for his readers. He is fascinated 
by the idea of the “ linkage of lives,” the idea which Darwin 
was the first to impress upon men’s minds :— 

“'To make a pound of cod requires ten pounds of whelks; to 
make a pound of whelks requires ten pounds of sea-worms; to 
make a pound of sea-worms requires ten pounds of organic sea- 
dust. And so the world goes round !” 


Mr. C. K. Allen, in ‘“ Bureaucracy Triumphant,” states 
that the liberty of the subject is being steadily undermined 
by the retention in peace time of emergency War measures. 
“The Future of India,” by an anonymous writer, is a useful 
review of what the reforms in India mean, of what has so far 
been done, and of what the Indian extremists claim. The 
writer regards attempts at self-government in India as 
inevitable since the equivalent of a sense of nationality was 
created by several influences that made for cohesion ; chief 
among these were the British railways, the English language 
and allegiance to the paramount British Government. The 
article on ‘“* The New Pan-Germanism,” by Professor Theodore 
von Sosnosky, the well-known Austrian, is, we hope, too sensa- 
tional. He reveals a dangerous revival of Pan-Germanism 
under new forms, the significance of which has not yet been 
gencrally recognized. The writer of “Ireland, Rome and 
the Republicans ” shows how greatly the power of Roman 
Catholicism has been reduced in Ireland as the result of the 
neutrality, if not the compliance, displayed towards murder 
for so many years by the priests. Nemesis has overtaken 
them. 

THE CRITERION. October. Vol. IT., No. V. 

The Criterion, at the opening of its second year, shows no 
lowering of its standard of excellence, and the list of contribu- 
tors to the present number, which includes the late Professor 
W. P. Ker, Professor Charles Guignebert, Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
Miss May Sinclair, Mr. Ford Madox Ford, and Herr Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, is sufficient to show the breadth and variety 
of its outlook. Professor Ker’s study of Byron is an excellent 
piece of criticism,and admirers of Mr. 'T. S. Eliot will enjoy 
watching him, in his article on ** The Function of Criticism,” 
perform one of his most successful surgical operations on the 
body of criticism itself. Professor Charles Guignebert dis- 
cusses the Devil and his past with both lightness and learning. 
According to his conclusions the Devil is not Jewish by birth ; 
he is no more than a naturalized Jew, whose origin was Indo- 
Iranian. Herr von Hofmannsthal’s contribution is a finely 
imaginative description of a visit to Greece. Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence has discovered valuabie and interesting information 
bearing on the text of Shakespeare, while investigating the 
platform-stage music used in connection with performances of 
the plays. His theories, embodied in an article called “A 
New Shakespearean Test,”’ are extremely suggestive. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. (Longmans. 
net.) 

A notable article by Mr. H. W. C. Davis deals with the 
devious tactics of that arch-intriguer, Brougham, in the years 
between Waterloo and the death of George IV. Brougham 
was trying at one and the same time to curry favour with the 
Radicals and to make a Moderate coalition with the Canningite 
Tories. Grey steadily refused to agree to a coalition, preferring 
to bide his time till Parliamentary Reform became inevitable, 
but Grey’s temporary successor, Lansdowne, was less cautious. 
Canning, for his part, assured himseif of Court favour through 
Lady Conyngham, and then played with Brougham. The 
strange thing is that, though Brougham as a politician was 
distrusted by all parties, he had devoted friends, and was 
able to impose himself on the Whigs when at last they took 
office in 1830. In another valuable article Mr. R. N. Kershaw 
describes in detail ‘* The Elections for the Long Parliament, 
1640” ; we may add that Mr. Kershaw deals with the many 
by-elections for that famous Parliament in the current 
number of History, the Historical Association’s quarterly. 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. (Glasgow: 
lehose, Jackson. 4s. net.) 

The Jacobite plot to seize Edinburgh Castle in 1715, on the 
eve of the rising under Mar, is related in highly interesting 
detail by Major K. A. Moody-Stuart, who has made use of 
unpublished State papers. The conspirators had suborned 
several soldiers of the little garrison, and had arranged for 
sentry to lower a rope to which they could attach a rope-laddt, 
and thus climb the wall. They counted on the sympathy ol 
the lieutenant-governor, Colonel James Steuart, though it is 
by no means clear that this veteran, with all his Jacobite 
sympathies, was in any way concerned in the affair ; indeed, 
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the records suggest that Steuart got wind of the plot and did 
his best to frustrate it. Late on the night of September 8th, 
1715, the conspirators assembled at the foot of the wall, and the 
sentry let down his rope. But the rope-ladder was delayed, 
and when at last it came and was drawn up, the alarm was 
given above and the assailants fled. As usual, the Jacobites, 
who were always clumsy plotters, had betrayed themselves. 
The Highlanders among them had spent the day drinking in a 
tavern and talking openly of what they were going to do, and 
thus the secret was out. Had the Jacobites gained possession 
of the castle, and thus of the capital, the rising of 1715 might 
have been much more serious than it actually proved to be. 


CRITICISM AND LETTERS. 
Talks and Traits. By H.C. Minchin. (Dent. 6s.) 

Mr. Minchin browses in those pleasant pastures that lie 
around the dark tower of literary criticism ; he gossips in the 
friendliest fashion about the books and authors of his acquain- 
tance, and displays everywhere a sensitive and well-stored 
mind. These literary essays, on such subjects as Milton in 
his Latin Poems, Fielding, Thomas Fuller, ‘and so on, do not 
occupy all the volume, for there are besides a number of 
imaginary dialogues, in which Shenstone talks to Reynolds 
and Johnson, Mrs. Elizabeth visits the Doctor in Bolt Court, 
Vespasian and Domitian argue by the Styx. Unfortunately 
for the writer, such dialogues only provoke a comparison that 
is by no means in his favour, for they remind us of the fine 
things (notably the dialogue between Dr. Johnson and 
Coleridge) that occur in H. D. Traill’s New Lucian, a 
neglected book by a very neglected writer. Mr. Minchin has 
the knowledge necessary to sustain his dialogues, but has 
nothing like the wit and mimicry of style that Traill had. His 
Dr. Johnson is not the equal of several to which we have been 
treated lately. 

A Humanistic Revival Through Literature. By George H. 
Fulton. (M’Caw, Stevenson and Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 2s. net.) 

The author of this excellent little book begins by discussing 
the recent developments in religion and science. As @ result 
of the sudden growth of science, religion ceased to be the 
absolute and self-contained system which it had once been. 
Through the action of scientific criticism a certain healthy 
agnosticism began to loosen the grip of a “ faith” so limited 
as to be cramping to the human spirit. ‘* Creeds and schools 
of thought,” he writes, ‘‘ might have their place, but no one of 
them was large enough to express more than some aspects 
of that mysterious relationship between the soul of man and 
reality which might be believed in, but could not be fully 
expressed in word or symbol.’”’ Nowadays, in turn, agnos- 
ticism is beginning to break through the walls in which science 
claimed to enclose existence. It is seen now that the claims 
of science to explain the mysteries of life «re as unwarrantable 
‘8s were those of religious dogmatism. Mr. Fulton suggests 
that « release from the tyranny of both religious and scientific 
dogma may be found in great literature, for in it lies a new 
vision of life—a faith in man himself. Mr. Fulton, in other 
words, would direct men’s attention to living rather than to 
life in the abstract, to the spirit and away from the letter, 
to a humanistic and active attitude rather than ao pre- 
vecupation with theories and metaphysics. His pamphlet 
deserves to be widely read. 

The Antiquity of Proverbs. By Dwight Edwards Marvin. 
(Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Marvin has studied the proverbs of every language 
deeply, and in this book he takes fifty common English 
proverbs and tells us briefly the interesting discoveries that 
he has made about each. He gives many amusing legends 
of how some of our proverbs originated, legends that 
his own researches, however, usually disprove. “It is 
helieved by many people that the proverb, ‘ They that live 
in glass houses should not throw stones,’ was first used by 
James I. (VI. of Scotland), but as Chaucer, who died a century 
anda half before the union of the crowns was effected, quoted 
the saying, James I. could not have been its author.” Mr. 
Marvin quotes from writers of every age and nation who 
have alluded to these proverbs, and he gives lists of similar 
Sayings found in all parts of the world. The proverb, “* When 
the cat is away the mice wiil play,” for instance, he has found 
With variations in all countries.- We take a few at random 
from the list he gives. “The cat is absent and the mice 
dance * (Modern Greek); “* When the cat is away the mice 
give a bail (Martinique Creole) ; ‘*‘ When there is no cat the 
mice dance” (Indian-Kumaun, Garhwal). When he con- 
perce the morals of proverbs Mr. Marvin adopts the only 
sensible attitude. ‘* Proverbs,” he says, “ at best are only 
half truths ” ; and again, ‘“* Proverbs can be depended upon 


as statements of truth when viewed from a certain angle, 

and are properly used and forcefully quoted only when thus 

ee To our mind, however, proverbs have a beauty 

eae tet on the author—the beauty of clear, concise, 

ard prose. Our proverbs are invaluable assets to our 

trature, and have helped to form the English language 
(Continued on next page.) 
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as they have helped to form the English character. Mr. 
Marvin admits that they are the “ oral Bible of the multitude, 
yet he says that they “‘ may seem crude and even coarse to 
modern ears.” It is partly due to comparison with the 

roverbs he quotes that the author’s own prose, particularly 
in the introduction, seems somewhat laboured and awkward. 
Early Latin Verse. By W. M. Lindsay. (Clarendon Press. 

28s. net.) 

Professor Lindsay’s main object in this treatise is to show 
that Plautus echoed in his verse—notably in the hiatus—the 
everyday talk of a Roman in the second century before Christ, 
and that Plautine metre, a pre-adaptation of the Greek verse 
of Menander, has been gravely misunderstood by most 
authorities. Professor Lindsay elucidates a difficult and 
highly technical question in the painstaking fashion that one 
expects of him, and with an occasional touch of sly humour. 
“ Our own belief is that the more one regards Plautus as an 
ertist combining much of the skill of a Gilbert and a Sullivan 
the better for one’s comprehension (and emendation) of this 
Musical Comedy of the Elizabethan Age of Rome.” 


Roman Poetry. By E. E. Sikes, M.A. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
The gencral aim of this very admirable volume is to bring 
classic poetry into touch with modern criticism—a_ thing 
which is not often done. This is the only means by which 
the present busy generation (in whom the standard of classical 
culture has fallen rather low) can be brought to reconsider 
the old great poets as a living part of its heredity. Mr. Sikes 
has done his work well, with humour and a wealth of reference, 
so that his book is a pleasure to read and a storehouse of 
suggestion. Both criticism and translations (of which there 
ure a number) make this the best book of its kind for the 
general reader which has been produced in recent years. 


AFFAIRS. 


Palestine : The Land of Three Faiths. By Philip Graves. With 
an Introduction by D. G. Hogarth. (Cape. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Philip Graves was peculiarly well qualified, as the 
Times correspondent at Constantinople before and since the 
War, and as a staff officer at headquarters in the Near East, to 
describe the situation in Palestine, and his book may be 
heartily commended as an impartial and informing survey of 
a diflicult problem. He points out that the extreme credulity 
of the Arabs and what Mr. Hogarth calls their “ original 
and general consciousness of social inferiority ” to the Jews 
make them very troublesome to deal with. He describes the 
good work done by the British Administration, and states that 
the Imperial subsidy next year may be no more than a million. 
Mr. Graves holds that the Mandate must be carried out, but 
that the claims of the extreme Zionists cannot be allowed. 
lis appendices of documents will be useful for reference. 
Adventures in the Near East: 1918-1922. By Lieut.-Col. A. 

Rawlinson. (Melrose. 25s. net.) 

This book (which is illustrated with many excellent photo- 
graphs) gives an account of the work of Colonel Rawlinson, 
as Special Service Officer, after the futile armistice, in Turkey 
and the Near East. It is a straightforward record of British 
courage in the face of starvation, misery and imprisonment. 
here are incidents here that, in themselves, would make 
books of amazing adventure, There is the account of the 
steaming out of Baku, in a vessel laden with explosives, 
while the guardships opened fire and the captain had to be 
persuaded into duty by a pistol at his chin. ‘There is the race, 
down precipitous passes, between motor-van and Kurdish 
horsemen, while an excited Chief sat by the side of the driver, 
enjoying his first motor-ride. And there is the account of 
Christmas Day in Erzeroum prison, 1920, when Colonel 
Rawlinson and his three gallant men, Ankers, Leadbeater 
and Carter, sat down to “ dinner” whilst Turkish soldiers 
peered through the holes in wall and door. This last incident 
must surely rank amongst the most heroic stories of our time. 

“Finally, I asked the men if they would back me up if I tricd 
to sing ‘God Save the King.’ Some very weak voices replied 
that ‘they were willing enough to try, if I so wished, but that 
they feared it was beyond their powers to do themselves 
justice.” This feeling I perfectly understood, and I therefore 
stood up» and they with me, and, taking off our caps, we gave, 
with all the strength we could muster, three very trembling 
cheers for ‘The King.’ ” 

Colonel Rawlinson asks his readers to bear with “his in- 
experience in writing.” There was no need for any apology : 
the story throughout is told with befitting dignity and 
restraint. All who read of his appalling hardships cannot 
fail to wonder at the inadequacy of the temporary pension 
of 57s. that Colonel Rawlinson, whose health is sadly impaired, 
tclis us is his reward. 

The Tragedy of Central Europe. 

(Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 

Mr. Bartlett is at his best in descriptions of the events in 
which he actually took part, such as the Bolshevist revolution 
in Hungary and the capture by Royalist officers of the Hun- 
garian Embassy in Vienna. His extremely vivid despatches 


FOREIGN 


By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 





(of which readers of the Daily Telegraph have already had the 
advantage) give valuable information about affairs of which 
little is generally known, though most of it is unfortunate} 
two years old. The habit of drawing a generalization from 
insufficient evidence detracts from the value of his conclusions, 


NATURE AND CULTIVATION. 
A Bee Melody. By Herbert Brown. (Melrose. 6s.) 

One subject, properly studied, involves all the rest of the 
universe, or so at least we had been told without seriously 
accepting that view. But the present volume is an instance 
which nearly fulfils the saying. The apparently restrizted 
subject of the Bee encroaches on the domain of the religion, 
science and philosophy of the ancient and modern worlds, 
The reverend author is himself an intellectual bee of the most 
exemplary industry, and, what is more, with a taste for honey 
that is unerring. Compilation is an irksome task and weary 
reading, but in this case the apparently most divergent themes 
«re arranged melodiously. Fabre and the Georgics one might 
expect to find cited, but a most unusual pleasure comes from 
wondering whether the next quotation will be from the Bible 
or from Buddha. 

Popular Poultry Pointers. By Ralston R. Hannas, M.Se, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Even a city man “ possessed by the back-to-the-farm bug” 
would soon “get wise to” poultry-keeping if he studied this 
manual. Mr. Hannas is an American and writes with trans- 
atlantic gusto for his compatriots ; but pullets are pullets the 
world over and the mere Britisher could not obtain a sounder 
guide to modern commercial poultry-farming. It is just the 
book for anyone embarking on the pursuit, if allowance is 
made for the difference between English and American 
climatic and market conditions. In a word, a thoroughly 
up-to-date, sound handbook, despite the author’s slight 
tendency to “ pep” his paragraphs. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In Memoriam: Charlotte M. Mason. (P.N.E.U., 26 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 3s. 6d.) 

All who are interested in the work of the Parents National 
Education Union will welcome this memorial volume to 
Charlotte M. Mason, who was, in the words of Mr. Fisher, “a 
great educator,” and a personality of charm, intellect, and 
organizing ability greatly above the average. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
MARKET UNCERTAINTIES. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—To all outward appearances the stock markets are 
entirely unperturbed by the fact that the state of affairs 
in Germany and the chaos in Europe generally seems to 
be going from bad to worse. Even during the past week 
the German exchange has gone from something like 20 
milliard marks to about 200 milliard marks to the £; 
the currencies of our Allies have heavily depreciated and 
the New York exchange has moved against us. The 
effect on the Stock Exchange, however, has been to 
occasion stagnation rather than depression, and this, so 
far as the investment markets are concerned, is the more 
noteworthy by reason of the fact that within the present 
month something like £30,000,000 of new capital has 
been floated, of which the following is a brief summary of 
the main items :— 
Commonwealth of Australia Loan .. ee 
Nigeria Government oe ee ee 
Union of South Africa 5 per cent. Stock .. 
Daily Mail Trust 7 per cent. Debentures .. 


£7,500,000 
£5,700,000 
£9,000,000 
£8,000,000 


£30.200,000 
Moreover, unless unforeseen events should restrain the 
movement, I anticipate that before the end of the year 
further capital issues will be on quite a large scale, includ- 
ing some further Colonial loans and some very important 
industrial flotations. It speaks well, therefore, both as 
regards the ability and readiness of the investor, not only 
that there should be the power to absorb the issues, but 
that so little effect should be produced upon existing 
securities. In one instance only of the above-mentioned 
loans was the response on the part of the public poor, 
viz., in the case of the Nigerian tom. where underwriters 
had to take something like 92 per cent. In that case, 
however, the borrower had undoubtedly overshot the 
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mark, the terms of the issue, viz., 4 per cent. at 88, 
offering an interest yield below that which the investor is 
entitled to expect at the present time. 

It would, however, I believe, be a mistake to regard the 
stock markets as quite so impervious to external in- 
fluences—such as the situation in Europe—as might be 
supposed from noting market fluctuations at the moment. 
The present European crisis cannot continue indefinitely 
without developments involving a material reaction upon 
financial conditions. At present, the main net result of 
the situation has been to produce general stagnation in 
trade, and that stagnation has, in a sense, ministered to 
Stock Exchange activity. If, however, the French 
policy in the Ruhr should finally end in the breaking up of 
Germany, and the demonstration of the unlikelihood of 
any of the Allies receiving reparations, the reactionary 
effect, both financially and politically, may be very great. 
If, on the other hand, as is generally hoped in the City, a 
way may yet be found for reconciling the demands of 
France with the establishment of conditions calculated 
to prevent an absolute collapse in Germany, and to render 
possible the payment of reparations, we may get a 
stimulus to trade calculated to divert attention from 
public securities to industrial activities. 

For the moment I find the tendency of those whose 
views usually count for most is to place resources in very 
short-term securities, pending a clearer view of the 
situation than is possible to-day.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ArtTuur W. Kippy. 

The City, October 22rd. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Who would not be a member of our banking staffs 
to-day, when to salaries on a fairly high basis—especially 
for the younger members of the staff—are added sub- 
stantial bonuses, freedom from the worries of Income 
Tax payments, two-thirds of salary pension in the 
evening of life, and now, so far as Lloyds Bank at all 
events is concerned, a modest share, under certain condi- 
tions, in the profits. It is not, of course, to be pretended 
that per capita the sum immediately available out of 
the profit-sharing scheme would be very great, the staff 
having grown to such huge dimensions. Nevertheless, 
the principle involved is an important one, and the 
directors of Lloyds Bank have shown that they are in 
earnest in the matter by basing the scheme not on a 
higher dividend than the one at present enjoyed by the 
shareholders, but upon the dividend declared for the 
past year, 

* * * * 

It is not long since another bank—the Westminster, I 
believe—was at pains to interest its employees further in 
the welfare of the bank by presenting them with a certain 
number of new shares, and I am glad to record both of 
these developments because, although small perhaps in 
themselves, they may be said to denote a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of leading financial institutions to give a 
lead in this matter of co-partnership between capital and 
labour. The scheme is as applicable to a factory as to a 
banking staff and might go far to improve the general 
relations in the industrial world. Somehow or other, we 
want to get on to a system insuring greater confidence 
between capital and labour, and, as an outcome, intensive 
effort on the part of all concerned in financial and business 
activities, 

* * * * 

It might almost be said that one brief remark made 
at the recent meeting of Raphael Tuck’s concerning 
possible postage reforms rather diverted attention from 
the satisfactory financial statement which the Chairman 
was able to make with regard to the company’s own 
pa, the final dividend bringing up the total distri- 
ution for the year to 10 per cent. The point 
Which particularly attracted attention was Sir Adolph 
Tuck’s openly expressed belief that the next Budget 
would see the entire question of postage rates revised, 
and the 1d. on letters and the 3d. postage on all post- 
cards revived. Should this forecast be justified by 
events, there will certainly be others than the share- 
holders of Raphael Tuck who will rejoice. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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= Whether your taste is for Turkish or Virginia, the 
= ‘De Reszke’ respondsina way your palate appreciates 
<> 


= } 

=| DeReszke 
31 CIGARETTES 
S| Sahih or Vegsfitvia ~ oth are equally good 





=> TENOR AMERICAN 
<= 10...1/33 50...6/1 10...10d 50...4/2 
= 25...3/2 100.119 25..2/1...100...8/2 


= J. MILLHOFF & Co. Ltd., 86 Piccadilly, W.1 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
CLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 
PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR, 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 








—_— 


Linen Sheets are not dear. 


As prices have dropped, linen sheets are no longer beyond the ordinary 
buyer. The touch and feel of linen is so delightfully smooth and restful; 
does not cling to the body, but induces refreshing sleep. These, and other 
lines of the finest Irish Linen, are manufactured and sold by Robinson 
& Cleaver, Ltd. 

Write for List No.40P, sent post free, Delivery ofgoodsguaranteed. Carriage paid. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, Liverpool. 








and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 
BY APPOINTMENT to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 


J 
‘ i DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
TO in future be the Head Otter. their other address 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
S2areauex. 
W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
H.M. THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, E 





INDIVIDUALITY IN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1, 
and 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 
COLOUR. FORM. DESICN. 

Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 


and Leather and Copper. oa 
Tel, Musevm 7602. 





CatTaLocus FReg, 
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The report recently published of the Anglo-South 
American Bank shows some slight advance in the total 
of deposits which in the previous year had fallen con- 
siderably, but we should imagine that, owing to the 
depression in trade, it cannot have been an easy matter 
to find adequate and _ profitable employment for 
the inereased resources. Indeed, it will be noted from 
the table which follows that more than the amount repre- 
sented by the increase in deposits has gone on to invest- 
ments, British Government securities themselves having 
increased :— 


June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1921, 1922, 1923. 
£ £ £ 

Capital paidup .. 4,866,700 .. 4,366,875 .. 4,367,330 
Reserve Fund ee 4,000,000 .. 4,000,000 .. 4,009,000 
}eposits, ec. «+ 49,473,164 .. 45,467,069 .. 7,809,274 
Bills payable ni 7,273,983 .. 5,573,002 .. 7,652,102 
Cash in hand and at 

eall mi «+ 25,146,774 .. 21,859,260 .. 15,367,880 
Bills receivable oe 9,472,103 .. 10,543,567 .. 11,914,006 
Investments ee 6,300,447 .. 10,023,884 .. 15,514,288 


In spite, however, of this addition to investments, the 
liquidity of the balance-sheet is in no way affected, and 
the cash in hand, at banks and at call, represents some- 
thing like 32 per cent. of the liability to depositors. A 
good feature of the Anglo-South American Bank’s annual 
report is that it is always accompanied by a complete 
statement of the individual and aggregate figures of the 
other banks with which it is affiliated, such as the British 
Bank of South America and the Commercial Bank of 
South America. On the present occasion this full state- 
ment shows that the aggregate deposits amount to 
£63,914,009, as compared with £63,063,000 a year ago, 
advances revealing an increase of about £2,000,000 for 
the year. A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
SS. ‘MOOLTAN,’ 
Tr is the engineer who rules the waves to-day, and, to be 
honest, Britannia should no longer posture with a trident, 
but with a twelve-inch spanner. It is a commonplace that 
the modern liner is like a floating hotel and power-house 
combined—a combination, that is, of two of the most complex 
material things that our civilization has produced. 

In that remarkable new liner, the ‘ Mooltan,’ that Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff have just handed over to the P. and O. 
Company, and on whose trial trip from Belfast to Tilbury 
I was privileged to be a guest, certain novel developments are 
either already embodied or are foreshadowed. 

The introduction of oil firing has, of course, done away 
with the great streamer of smoke that we had come to think 
of as almost part of a steamer. It has, too, abolished all the 
devastating horrors of “ coaling” and most of the rigours 
and macabre picturesqueness of the stukehold. But what is 
really upsetting is to find that the brave array of gigantic 
funnels is an obsolescent feature. In the ‘ Mooltan’ one 
funnel more than suffices to carry off the invisible fumes from 
its six great boilers, the second one having been found a more 
or less honorary job as an engine-room ventilator! As a 
layman and a landsman I had believed that turbine engines 
were “the thing,” but the ‘ Mooltan’ has inverted, direct- 
acting, quadruple-expansion engines, “ balanced to eliminate 
vibration on the Yarrow-Schlick-Tweedy system.” Whatever 
that system may be it is singularly successful, for I never 
put to sea in a ship so free from noise or tremor, and that 
though we did some trial sprinting at over 18 knots. 

I believe the pride of the * Mooltan,’ so far as her engineering 
is concerned, is her steering gear, a thing of great fat pistons 
that move ever and again at the will of the far-off helmsman, 
turning the huge rudder through a fraction of a degree or its 
whole traverse, its obedient response being automatically 
and instantly signalled back to him—an electrical * Ay, ay, 
sir!” 

But it needs an engineer to write of these high matters. 
As a plain man, it was the internal planning of the ship, both 
generally and in detail, that struck me most, and struck me 
very fawourably. Gone are the stuffy cabins with ‘‘ borrowed 
lights”; all here have direct and ample ventilation. The 
accommodation of the crew and staff, both officers and men, 
is beyond criticism. The usual glaring contrast between 
passengers’ quarters and those of the ship’s company is rndeed 








conspicuously absent, though it is in part accounted for 
by the plainness of the former. After the opulent display 
of some of the latest Atlantic liners, the almost Puritan 
simplicity of the ‘ Mooltan’ is a surprise by no means un- 
pleasant. But one wishes the designers had had the courage 
of thcir convictions and gone “ all out’ on unadorned con- 
structionalism—severe and chaste—if that was their lay, 
As it is, it looks rather as though there had been last minute 
misgivings about what saloon passengers would expect, and 
that a little architectural dressing-up had been hastily 
improvised. 

Now, it is one of the accepted marks of good architecture 
that trite and meaningless architectural trimmings are 
eschewed, whilst the distinctive thing about ordinary sca- 
going architecture is that they are elevated into a sort of 
blasphemous “ style,” the hyphenated style of the dining- 
ear and the overmantel ; in short, architecture at sea. The 
clean, stark, uncompromising efficiency of the engine-room 
does not constitute “ art,’ but it can at least satisfy one ina 
way impossible to art on a low level. I do not say that such 
architecture as is attempted in the ‘ Mooltan ’ is a bad example 
of its kind (I have seen countless worse), but it is not of a very 
distinguished kind. It may no doubt be said, and justly, 
that people sail by P. and O. steamers to journey swiftly 
and comfortably to India and elsewhere and not to contem- 
plate the decorations. Nothing could be truer, but to sit 
for weeks opposite a column or a moulding that might as well 
have been right, and which is, in fact, just wrong, can please 
no one and will actively distress some. 

If there had been a ‘“ Remarks Book’ on board the 
* Mooltan,’ I might have rounded off my appreciation with a 
few impertinent questions—chiefly because I am insatiably 
curious, but also to convince my hosts that my general praise 
was not mercly the flattery of a well-conducted guest. Why, 
for instance, are the ‘ Mooltan’ coffee-coloured Goanese 
waiters dressed in skimpy black instead of in Bakst-like 
liveries that would transform the prim and almost bleak 
saloon into a festival of moving colour? Why is there no 
kind of nursery to alleviate the anxiety and sufferings of the 
travelling parent, and why is there no hot water laid on 
either to the cabins or lavatories ? But the P. and O. Com- 
pany probably knows what it is about as well as any other 
shipping company in the world—perhaps better—and I 
dare say it has tried and since discarded these and many other 
vanities for good and sufficient reasons. 

CLroucH WILLIAMsS-ELLIS. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


——_—_ 


PLAYS. 
EveryMAN, Hampsteap.—What the Public Wants 
{Mr. Bennett's successful play.} 

Giospe.—Our Betters a ‘a a wai 

{There is talk of the licence of this play being suspended. 
Heaven knows why. It is a completely classical 
example of drawing-room satire, very clever, but 
inferior to the same author’s The Circle.) 


New.—The Lie... re wa a ‘a 
{Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mies Mary Merrall in one of 
those typical well-made plays that isn’t quite so well 

made after all.] 

Piaynouse.—Enter Kiki és or ee 

{Why this tiresome adaptation from the French is still 
running nobody k s. It is sad that the energies 
of talented Miss Gladys Cooper should be absorbed in 
being carricd about in her pyjamas, having her hair 
pulled out and being rolled on the floor.) 
Booksuor.—3.0 daily. 6.0 Tues., 
8.30 Wed., Sat. 

(Mr. Gair Wilkinson’s Puppets in a charming little show. 
If they sometimes lack the brutal vigour and animal 
spirits of Punch, they make up in charm and in the 
almost classical beauty of many of the individual 
dolis. A smaller, more intimate show than that by 
the Roman dolls.) 


8.15—2.30 
8.15—2.15 





8.80—2.30 









PorTRY Thurs., Sat. 


PICTURES. 


Grosvenor GALLERIES, 51A New Bonp STREET. 
[Personal and serious oils by Mr. Allan Gwynn-Jones, Turneresquc 2 
colours by Mr. Vernon Wethered, competent drawing by Mr. Henry 
Rushbury and sculpture by K. Hilton Young (Lady Scott).) 
Tue Fine Arr Society, 148 New BonD STREET. 
[Cabinet pictures by members of the Royal British-Colonial Society ot Axtists, 
and water-colours by Mr. Henry A. Payne, R.W.S.} 
ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 OLtpD BoNnpD STREET. ayare 
[Those who are interested in sport will enjoy Mr. Howard Robinson's boxing 
paintings. There are other portraits of celebrities.] 


Continued on puge G12.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. Prorit AND Loss Account. 
Turning to the profit and loss account, he said that the net profit 





ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
BANK, LTD. 





Depreciation of Currency and Disturbsd Exchange Markets. 





The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, October 23rd, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. Robert J. Hose (the chairman) presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts said that, having regard to the 
continuance of the general trade depression, the recent history of 
the national finances of this country might be reviewed with some 
feeling of satisfaction. It was desirable that the Government 
should still further reduce expenditure, but taking into consideration 
the slight remission of taxation provided for by this year’s Budget, 
and the amounts allotted to the service of our debt to America, 
it was encouraging to note that during the first half of the present 
financial year the national revenxe amounted to nearly £366,000,000, 
against expenditure of just under £363,000,000. The floating 
deLt was lowered during the year ended September 30th last by 
over £68,000,000, although the reduction corresponding to the last 
six months of that period was only about £6,000,000. The process 
of deflation appeared to have been arrested during the present year, 
and it was gratifying to note that the Government, in announcing 
their plans for the amelioration during the coming winter of the 
growing problem of unemployment, had hastened to deny the 
umour that recourse would be had to inflation. The adoption of 
the latter policy, even temporarily, would, of course, nullify the 
great efforts and sacrifices made in the past few years in order to 
maintain our monetary stability, and in the circumstances it was 
probable that the Government would, at most, merely abstain 
for the time being from taking any further action towards deflation 
of the currency. 

He regretted to say that the industrial outlook continued dark. 
Most of the political and economic problems which had come to us 
as a legacy of the war still remained unsolved, and tho feeling of 
universal confidence so necessary to prospezous trading relations 
had not yet been re-established. 


Tue REPARATIONS QUESTION. 

The European situation continued to be dominated by the 
reparations question, while the occupation of the Ruhr District by 
the French had proved a protracted strain upon the resources of 
both the creditor and debtor nations involved, and particularly 
upon those of Germany. The prospects of a settlement of this 
thorny question had recently become more hopeful by reason of the 
withdrawal of the German policy of passive resistance in the Ruhr, 
but this action was somewhat the less encouraging in that it might 
be taken as an indication of the chaotic state to which German 
finances had been reduced. Moreover, although any progress 
towards the discovery of a basis of negotiations must be welcomed, 
the general view was beyond doubt that no settlement of this 
question could be regarded as of practical value unless definite 
provision were made for effecting an improvement in the financial 
position of France and Belgium by the establishment of an equitable 
annuity from Germany in respect of reparations, based upon 
adequate real guarantees, some small portion of which annuities 
might be mobilized by a credit operation in their favour. It un- 
fortunately appeared from the political events of the last week that 
the hope of any settlement on these lines was still further deferred. 


The question of the depreciation of the exchanges was a factor 
that probably had a greater influence upon the business of such a 
bank as theirs than on any other British institution. During the 
past year the course of the exchange values of the currencies in the 
countries where this bank was established had been for the most 
part one of steady depreciation. Having dealt with the adverse 
effect on international trade relations of depreciation of currency 
and disturbed exchange markets, he said it was to be hoped that 
the countries where they worked would persist in their endeavours 
to balance their Budgets. 

One encouraging feature of the situation was the advantage 
Which had accrued to Great Britain as a result of the course pursued 
mimposing and submitting to taxation—which had been, to say the 
least, very onerous—in order to make a reasonable contribution 
towards the cost of the War. While this taxation must necessarily 
be regavded as a very heavy burden on the community, it had had 
the eminently satisfactory effect of maintaining cur exchange 
during 1922 at a discount of only about 9 per cent. in relation to 
that of the only country in which the free movement of gold was 
permitted —namely, the United States. An outstanding feature of 
the year had been the funding of our enormous debt to the United 
States. Our readiness to provide for the service of this debt had 
been loudly applauded in the United States, and, indeed, universally, 
and this evidence of integrity had been held up as an example 





to other debtor nations. 


for the year, £436,256, showed a considerable falling off from the 
previous year, when they had a total of £644,137, and it was neces- 
sary to explain how this arose. In the first place, this bank 
traded in countries almost all of which had suffered from a fall 
in the value of their currency during the year, and he had already 
pointed out the effect that this had on business generally, including 
that cf banks. But there was an additional point, and that was 
that even the decreased profits earned had to be remitted to London 
at a lower rate of exchange, and consequently yielded a less sum 
in sterling. They had a total of liquid assets of £36,000,000, 
against a liability to the public on deposits and bills payable of 
£55,000,000—a percentage of 65.5, which, whilst eminently satis- 
factory from the point of view of liquidity, must necessarily involve 
a reduced earning power. . . 

Dealing with the question of depreciation of capital, he said 
that it was one which, as a matter of principle, was generally 
regarded—and the directors did so regard it—as being one that 
shovld not be dealt with year by year, because it was of a very 
fluctuating kind, and to adjust it would completely alter the whole 
aspect cf their balance sheet, and prevent shareholders from being 
able to gauge the actual results of their banking operations. It 
was satisfactory to know, he thought, that against the total depre- 
ciation they had a reserve fund of £4,000,000, so that in what he 
believed was the unlikely event of the exchanges remaining at 
their present low levels, a transfer necessary to provide for the 
whole of the deficiency would still leave them with a reserve of 
over £3,000,000, which would be very substantial in proportion 
to their paid-up capital. (Hear, hear.) 

THE DIvIDEND. 

It was proposed to pay a final dividend at the rate of 4 per cent., 
making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, as compared with 12 
per cent. last year. It was with infinite regret that the directors 
had felt themselves compelled, as prudent persons, to ask share- 
holders to accept this lower rate. The importance of having an 
amplo surplus in the profit and loss account at this moment was 
perhaps greater than in more prosperous times, and they had pre- 
ferred, therefore, to increase their carry forward by some £80,000 
rather than to distribute the profits in their entirety. There were 
no signs at present that their earning power would be increased, 
but if they could maintain it at the present figure and continue 
to preserve their clientele in the manner which was proved by the 
figures in the balance sheet, they hoped, later on, when a revival 
of trade might occur, to be in a position to utilise their funds to 
greater advantage, and to be able to give shareholders a rate similar 
to that which had obtained at times in the past. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY. 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Buenos Ayres 
Western Railway, Ltd., was held cn Tuesday, October 23rd, at 
River Plate House, E.C. 

Sir Henry Bell, Bart., the chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said that the gross receipts amounted to 
£4,643,182, and the working expenses to £3,072,917, giving net 
receipts of £1,570,265. The Board recommended a final dividend of 
4 per cent., less tax, having paid an interim dividend of 3 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, leaving to carry forward £15,688 against 
£3,989 brought in. The results of working as a whole were satis- 
factory, and it was gratifying to be able to state that they had been 
free from any serious labour troubles during the year. 

Sir Albert Bowen and he had visited Buenos Ayres in March last, 
accompanied by Sir Brodie Henderson, of Messrs. Livesey, Son and 
Henderson, their consulting engineers. In addition to visiting the 
many important points in and around Buenos Ayres, they had 
inspected as large a part of the Western System as the time at their 
disposal would allow. As a general conclusion, they were of opinion 
that the property of the company was in a very good condition. 

As to the future, much depended upon a general recovery in 
trade ali over the world, and that in turn was dependent upon some 
reasonable settlement of those international problems which affected 
them all very seriously, but which they could not influence directly. 
However, they had some indications that business conditions 1 
Argentina were improving. The country was attracting immigrants, 
for, whereas the estimated population in the year 1921 was 8,750,000, 
to-day it was put at 9,300,000. 

Coming to their own direct. business, they had as an adverse 
factor the question of exchange, but, on the other hand, they had 
received on the previous day a satisfactory cablegram. He thought 
they could look to the coming harvest and results of working with 
considerable confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








OOKS.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, £3 10s., pub. £7 73.; Stevery 
son's Works, “ Vailrina ’’ Edit., 26 vols,, £38; Nutt’s Studies on the legend 

of the Holy Grail, 1888, very rare, £4 10s.; Waite’s The Hidden Church of the Holy 
Grail, 1909, £2 2s,; Pearce’s Text-Book of Astrology, 2 vols,, Ist edition, £3 3s, ; 
Bond's Roodscreens and Roodlofts, 2 vols., 303.; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 v: 
£15 15s.; Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Almanach de Gotha, ranviag 
from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols., 1905 
£4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 42s.; Westminst 
Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s. ; Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance ; 
Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s.; Palestine, 4 vols.,30s., cost £4 45,100,000 Books 
in stock.—E,. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 
























* CYPECTATORS ” for sale. Odd bound volumes from 1846 to 
b 1899, mostly in good condition.—Write MANAGER, The Spectator Ollce, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 
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MUSIC. 
October 27th.—QvurEN’s Hatit.—Symphony Concert 
(Cortot is playing Franck’s Symphonic Variations and Saint-Saéns’s 
fourth, and best, concerto.] 
October 30th.—QUEEN’s Hatu.—Violin Concertos .. 
[Balokovi¢, who is known more for his insight into modern music, 
is playing the concertos of Beethoven, Brahms and Tchaikovsky. | 
November Ist.—QUEEN’s HALL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
{A centenary performance of Weber's compact Evryanthe Overture, 
Musorgsky’s Night on the Lonely Mountain, some Bax and the 
Pastoral Symphony.j 
November 2nd.—AronIAn Hati.—Vocal Music os 
(The first appearance of the Oriana Singers, who, we gather, are a 
quintessence of the Oriana Choir in madrigals and part-songs.] 
November 3rd.—VicroriA AND ALBERT MusEUM.— 
Church Music ie és “s me 
[The Children and Gentlemen of the Choir of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Primrose Hill, provide a welcome variation of the League of Arts’ 
programmes. Admission free.] 


LECTURES. 
October 29th.— MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, CHANDOS 
Srreer, CAVENDISH SQuARE.—Dr. C. Killick 
Millard on “* The Disposal of the Dead” .. 
(Chadwick Public Lecture. Particulars from Chadwick Trust, 13 
30th.—Britisu 


Great George Street, 8.W. 1.] 
October Musreum.—Mr. A. G. K. 
Hayter on “ The Old Kingdom” .. . 
[One of a series of lectures covering Egyptian histery from pre- 
historic to Ptolemaic times. Tickets from Mr. G. D. Whiteman, 
138 Norwood Road, 8.E. 27.] 

October 30th.—Kino’s Hai, Kine Street, COVENT 
GARDEN.—The Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
on ** The Effect of Science on Social Institu- 
ene"? «5 a sia as an «eo 

(Tickets from The Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
$.W. 1.] 





30th and 38ist.—ALPiIne CLUB GALLERY, 
Mitt Street, Conpuir StTrReer.—Captain 
Finch on “ Mount Everest” (lantern) 
[Captain Finch was one of the two climbers to reach the highest 
point on Mount Everest last year. Tickets free from Mrs. Le 
Blond, 134 Whitehall Court, 5.W. 1.) 
October 31st.—29 WimpoLe Street, W. 1—Mr. Walter 
de la Mare on *“ Atmosphere in Fiction ” 
[Tickets from Miss Willis, Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C. 1.) 


October 





November Ist.—Britisu Musrum.—Miss Claire Gaudet 
on “* Excavations at Babylon ” ee 

_ [Tickets from the Hon. Secretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.] 

November Ist.—UNIvERsITy COLLEGE, GOWER STREET. 

—Dr. Gooch on * Germany and Europe” .. 

[Admission free, without ticket.] 
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Breakfast Dish No. 20977. 


A Practical Breakfast Dish 


is a necessity in most households. 
Illustrated is the most complete and 
useful Dish ever produced, with 
bottom Dish for Entrées or to serve 
as Hot Water Compartment, inner 
Dish for Bacon, Chops, Etc., Fish 


Drainer, and Cover. 


Most acceptable as a Wedding Gift, 





Appointment. 


ELKINGTON 


Silversmiths and Jewellers. 
Sole Manufacturers of Elkington Plate and Cutlery. 


22 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


& CO., 
LTD., 


73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, _ E.C.2. 
27 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
42 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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*PERFECTOS’ 
N2 


Virginia Cigarettes 







Distinguished by a superb delicacy 





the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 103d. 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 


S‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ area 


larger cigarette of the same quality. 


























JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, 
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BISCUITS 


area delightful coms 
bination of cris flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 











Made only by 
CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 
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NEW-AND BETTER 


AN IDEAL POCKET PENCIL « 
IN BLACK CHASED VULCAN- 
ITE - LIGHT AS A FEATHER « 
ALWAYS POINTED - LEAD 
ABSOLUTELY RIGID - THE 
POCKET COMPANION FOR 
YOUR WATERMANS IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN PEN WHICH IT 
MATCHES IN APPEARANCE 
AND IN EFFICIENCY - + » 


Watérnia ns 
Pencil 


RIGID. POINT 
THE LIGHTEST AND STRONGEST MADE. 


Ask your Stationer to show you this new pencil. 
You will be charmed with its appearance, but 
even more will you like its perfect action 
and the smoothness of its lead. 
38., or with the Patent Waterman nickel clip, 
as illustrated, 4s., or with gold-filled clip, 53. 
OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 


L. &. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corer ,Kingsway,W.C.2 























(The Famous Officer’s Coat) 
Carriage paid 
£2 0 ; O aU Kor ish 
in U.K. orlrish 
° . Free State. 

5 were the first to introduce 
CURZON § this Coat ata me we price. 
When costs of ma 

sellir 


terial were high two years 


ago we were 1g this coat at 70/- when 





Others wer g 90/- to 120/-. This is a 
c t for i , being absolutely storm- 
proof and »f, and affording com- 
plete fF tior st the most inclement 
Weath Its un eature 





tier, ts un “a S ate (= 

1, It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It is rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for 
cold weather use) which can be fixed 
cor removed in a minute. 

4. All materials used in the production 

Pa of this Coat are suarantecd fast dyes. 

ite lining can be removed without in any 

the smart appearance of the 
lis way can be worn in mild or 

Tainy weather, The only coat on the market 

that answers the purpose of two or more 

Coats. Post free on receipt of £2, under our 

guarantee to refund your money should the 

Coat fail to give satisfaction. These Coats 

can also be supplied in Navy Blue (guaran- 

teed fast dye) at 45/- carriage paid. 

Vhen ordering give your height and chest 

Measurement (taken over waistcoat). 

Customers abroad please add 2/6 per coat 

extra to cover postage. 









Orders by post to be sent to 


CURZON BROS., Ltd. 


The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters, 


New Head Depét : 


36 & 37 NEW BRIDGE st. QU the Would fnows 
J iRCUS, 2% ° 
> Gurgonts jn Slother 


LONDON, €E.C.4. 
40 Shops in Lendon and Suburbs. 


a : 
W hen ordering mention 
re the Spectator, 
eee DA uit dab thd ests 

















EVERYBODY has sat in 
the obstinate easy chair. It 
has its own ideas and sticks 
to them. It can be broken 
but not bent. And that is 
always the end of it—broken 
because it would not bend. 


THE Buoyant Chair is the 
chair that bends to conquer. 
Jolly, soft, good-natured old 
thing—and yet as strong and 
lasting as the hills. ‘The secret 
is in the springs. Springs 
sprung on springs! Frame, 
too, as strong as a schooner. 


Stuffing, the best curled hair. 


a aa ans 
EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
The name “Buoyant” will be found under every 
genuine Buoyant Chair & Settee. Most good 
Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 


at prices from Six Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Department 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. ; 
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> 7” ERT 


MORE NEWS OF THE 
To Look Your Best EARTHQUAKE 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 














HAI F The British and Foreign Bible Society has had 
AND USE further news from Japan. The Fukuin (i.e, 


Gospel) Presses in Yokohama and Tokyo have 


ROWLAN DS’ been completely destroyed. Out of four hundred 


workpeople in the latter city, six only have 


MACASSAR OIL |" 


As the Bible Society printed Scriptures with 
these Presses in Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Malayan and Javanese, many sets of plates, 
besides considerable stocks of Scriptures, were in 
the hands of the Company. These have all been 
lost. 


All the Society’s property was covered by 
insurance against ordinary risks, but the policy 
does not cover damage by earthquake. Scriptures 
to the value of £6,500 have been burned. There 
are no figures of losses of other stock. More 
which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace serious still will be the loss of plates. It will 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of take. a minimum of £10,000 to replace the 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, Society's losses. 

sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford , 7 ; 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious The Committee will be thankful to receive 


imitations under the same or similar name. gifts, which may be sent to the Secretaries, 146 


Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 



























———--. % 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I¢ 26 & 46 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
268 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually. 



















— — 
~_ 








Make home meals 
into hotel banquets 


O for your food to a great hotel, and you 
pay dearly. Why? For the glitter and 
light and appointments—perhaps. But 

most of all for the flavour. That is really what 


brings pilgrims from all the ends of the earth to a great chef’s 
shrine—that simple but alluring thing called favour, 





But hotel meals cost big money—more than most people 
can regularly pay. 

So what is to be done? Men love flavour ; women demand it always ; 
normal children want it. And all can have it. And without paying 


big-hotel costs. Right at home in 

Right back in the great days of cookery—-7¢ years ago—there was your own dining- 
compounded from rare rich spices that had been famed flavouring agents room you can have 
for centuries, a sauce which brought hotel-flavour to every home— all the wealth of 


e flavour you can 
demand—and at a 
cost that’s scarcely 
worth mentioning. 






Use it in the kitchen when preparing meat meats or let cach guest at tabl> add it 
for himself—the result is always rich, tempting, satisfying favour. +,400 drops in 
the 9d. bottle make Yorkshire Relish the cheapest flavouring you cou!d hope to buy. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., 23 2 22 ‘ tt LEEDS. 
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The ‘Yadil’ Treatment 
for Consumption 


An open Letter to Baron 
Henri de Rothschild 


19 SICILIAN AVENUE, W.C. 1. 
To the BARON HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD, October 17th, 1923. 
London. 
Sir,— 

It is reported in the press that you have come to London to obtain financial support 
from the public for the purpose of producing a certain serum and vaccine for the treatment 
of consumption. The sum of £100,000 is mentioned as an objective, and it is claimed that 
given this money enough serum could be produced in eighteen months’ time to treat 3,000 
consumptives, and that in three years some 10,000 victims of the scourge could have the 
benefit of this serum treatment. 

May I draw your attention to the fact that my antiseptic ‘ Yadil’ has been used for 
nearly seven years in the British Isles and many parts of the Empire to cure consumption 
of the lungs, bones, skin, glands and other parts, and that victims of this disease need not 
wait eighteen months or three years to get cured? 

I claim on the strength of medical and other evidence that the Yadil Treatmeni would 
save at least 400,000 out of the 500,000 consumptives in the British Isles. If used in every 
disorder which prepares the ground for consumption—such as pneumonia, bronchitis, 
pleurisy, influenza, coughs and colds—new cases would seldom develop. In this way, and 
in this way alone, will an end be put to the scourge which in Europe and America has 
carried off over ten million people during the last ten years, more than the Great War and 
influenza put together. 

The active principle of * Yadil” is natural essential oil of garlic, and garlic has been 
known since the days of ancient Egypt to possess extraordinary powers in pulmonary 
troubles. It is simple to use. It is absolutely safe. It is inexpensive. It is readily 
obtainable from any one of our ten thousand chemists. I have been sending it for many 
years to every part of the world, including Switzerland. 

Without any public money whatever to assist me, I can produce enough antiseptic to 
provide the Yadil Treatment for a quarter of a million consumptives now. The average 
cost of treatment is twenty-five shillings. 

I would be glad of an opportunity to submit evidence of the statements made above. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Cle. Clea 


The evidence offered to the Baron Henri de Rothschild is contained in THE YADIL BOOK, for all the 
world to read. The third edition is now in the press. A copy will be sent post free to any address 
anywhere on receipt of 2/6. Booklet, The Problem of Tuberculosis Solved, post free on request. 
Consumptives and all sufferers from bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, coughs, colds, and other diseases of 
the respiratory orzans—which carry off 120,000 lives a year in these islands—need_ not wait eighteen 
months or three years to obtain a cure for their trouble. They can get it at once, from any chemist, by 
asking for ‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic. 


Prepared by Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C.1. 


2oz 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6. 
Of all Chemists, including all branches of Boots, Taylor’s Drug Co., Ltd., Timothy White & Co., Ltd., Hodder & Co., and other 
Stores, or sent direct, post free, on receipt of remittance. 
For abroad, add 3/- for extra postage and packing. 
The word ‘ Yadil’ ts registered. 





Pronounce it YAH—DIL 
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THOS. COOK & SON’ 
e 
PROGRAMME No. 96, 
ij 9 
WINTER SUNSHINE, 
7S AND CRUISES IN SUNNY CLIMES AND SUNNY 
OOKS AT HOME AND ABROAD free on reque 
oF SPECIMEN “ pecense> * TOUR 
pers aed te oe tb ag se LGERIA ar a4 TUNISIA, 
A electec scortec our leaves d \ 
COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, Tendon at frequent ae. tas 9 days! AUTOMO a. E TOUR 
lusive charge 100gs, MEE. cdndvéiiecntnce Fes. 1,5 
. d Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi versus 100) NIN ctsdesisecnsnssiss cs. 1,500 
2 “and Persian G ete rg ais WEEKEND TOUR ne Sigs SELECT TOUR 20s... £70 
. London to Colombo adras an cutta. > INCITICWE. 3 TOUR DE LUXE ......... 123gs 
3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 7 als S’ INCLUSIVE a SPAIN. = 
apan an ustralia.  - RE TRF BRDU IN ea eeeeecenncceeccececoeveee SELECT TOUR .... Ps 
ort Sudan, East SEL mr ESCORTED —__s | SBLECL LOU seeceeseccsees £7 0 
J Bquth Africa. 7 vr i EE  sstussadndicnennepeien £25 1 TOUR DE LUXE oss £130 
ensia 
See Te ot Damthematen @emnene “ IDEAL” ITALIAN TOUR, 21 days: ccssssssssssecssesesesseenes 40gs, 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers ECE MOMIIEE in cnsnscannppedsnsisseenadnashenacdnimeetabhadsesiecsiacssonce 70gs, 
oats) Apetraiie vie Panama Zanab. aa TOUR DE LUXE ert Se) ee £150 
nit ngdom (by any Auantio line) via ALIAN LAKES, 
7. be or San Pranelees to New healand, IRIE OIE INU sia ccecccncelshaniatn satanic nedniadadiatinnniad » from 35gs, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. aaneon 
@. London (one class only, third class rates) to Aus: COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. SPECIMEN “ POPULAR” TOURS 
Cc PU “69 RS. 
Ros. 1, 2,2, 6& 5 Pas Pamees, ..& d.Mouse, 14.16, ae 4 including Travel Tickets, Motel Accommodation, &c. 
8t., 6.W.1 . Freight or General Business, P. L. THE RIVIERA.—tTravel and Hotel, 7 days from £8 2s. 1. 
Offices, 122, ry gn E.C.3. B. 20's 4 days from £10 
Gray, Dawes & Co eadenha » London YRENEES.—17 days’ tour, £17 Pg 6d. 
7 _—— 8, Westray oo, te. 3, Leadon anes Rive A, with 3 Auto-car Excursions, 14 days, £18 16:3. 
’ i2 eed 
m see oie 2. 3 ge. of Now Zealand, Ltd, 6 F&O. House w VOYAGE to GENOA, home RIVIERA, i3 days, 
First Fioor) ert oc r ndon ‘ ; I~ Se 
a. tancouver 88 Service, ~] Bttice ot Canadian Paci allway. ALGIERS = BI: Ske ; wae ~4 yours Pa 
flo —P. . Serv > . ) ave 
London, Ec. 3, or P. & 0. an aa nee YRIA, PALESTINE, and EGY PT, 42 days, £134, 
Paris (All Routes) — Soni oo = . WINTER SPORTS 
Ga & ee AMIDST, SUNSHINE AND SNOW. 
EDUCED RATE 
news Tickets from Lond on, with 
7 Days’ Hotel, from £9; 14 Days’ Hotel, from £12, 
Programme No. ¥7 for Season 1923 now rea ly, post free upon request, 
( aK } } NILE STEAMER § SERVICES. 
Ne | CAIRO, ASSUAN, HALFA. First Sailing Novem 
— i ssi AN and BACK, Twenty Days’ Voyage............. 
b ee ee OR OO OEE eT 
HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven Days’ Voyage ....... 
{ ‘ DAHABEEAHS om, PRIVATE STEAMERS FOR HI! 
f PROGRAMME of 
E . 5 SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 
PS 8 “i ; free on application from 
nan - LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, & BRANCHES. 




















DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 
SWISS AND ITALIAN LAKES AND RIVIERA. 


Iiscorted Tours to 
SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Leaving London October 27th, November 24th, December 22nd. 
WINTER SPORTS 
at 

GRINDELWALD. 

The Ski-ing Centre for Novices and Experts. 

Tours de luxe to EGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRIA, 
Tours ROUND THE WORLD. 


—! 


Send for Illustrated Programme of over 50 different Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


87 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
84 Piccadilly, W.1. 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 
LONDON, and all Principal ‘Towns. 
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Why “Watts ” Blades excel. 











British— “ WATTS” Razor Blades 
have a super-ke enness that 
and best. ensures perfect shaving. 


They are British, and most 


important ot all, high 
quality blades, made by a 
rm established over 159 


years. 
used is 


The first grade steel 
the finest procur- 


12 perfect 

blades’ in 

every dozen. 
If your Dealer doesn’t 
stock them, write 
direct to the sole 
manufacturers: 


JOHN WATTS, 


Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
SHEFFIELD. 
24 Redcross St., 


PER DOZEN. 


Post free to any 
part of the world. 


: For 

: Gillette-type - 
‘and Autostrop-: 
: type holders. : 
4 London: E.C.1. 


Sw 3-97 














1800. 


ESTA’. 


There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 
Speciality — Small Casks, 


particulars on application 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 

















— 
NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, #f 

in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Every reade 
find something interesting, Write for your copy to-day,—H, J, GLAISHES, 


Remaiadcr Bookseller, 69 Wi 


gmore Strect, W, ly 





ly 
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"A RICH HARVEST | : 
Xo charitable work yields so rich a harvest as work for : The Man if the Log Shack. 


the blind. ; ee ee 

NY The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institu- 
tion for the blind in the world. Its activities deal with 
blind from babyhood to old age. An idea of the 


ee 
— 

——$——__ 

} 





HU 


Picture him in his isolation and hard toil. There 
are thousands like him on the Western Prairies 
of Canada and in the Australian Bush who have 


the og Pee : . 
cplendid results of these activities obtained during the last 





4 o eT er atin ® i : 
=~ year can be gathered from the following facts: gone out to make homes for themselves and their 
7 - * =~ ~ . ' 
ee Gver 267,000 embossed publications were issued. = families. Far from Church or service, they run 


ili 


MATT HE FHT 


! 
i 


the risk of falling away from all religion. Yet 
they are our own kith and kin, fellow-citizens 
with us of our great Empire. Have we no care 
for them? The 


THT HTM 


Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, etc., were pre- 

ia sented to the National Library for the Blind. 

70 Gver 8.600 music volumes and sheet music were 

30 issued. 

Grants and allocations amounting to over £39,500 
were made to other institutions for the blind. 


30 A sum of over £68,600 was expended in salaries, = = 
: wages, etc., to 332 blind employees. : 
“ A total sum of over £8,600 was expended on the : 


after-care of the blind. 
Gver 70,5090 visits were paid to the blind in their 


Other activities of the National Institute include = CHURCH SOCIETY 


own homes. 

Homes for Blind Babies, a College for Blind 
Girls, a Massage School and Library, Homes and 
:, Hostels for Blind People, ete. 
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now in its Hundred and First Year, seeing the 
terrible need, is appealing for a 


WITHOUT YOUR CONTINUOUS AND 1. 
GENEROUS HELP = nee FUND 


this splendid work cannot be continued. " 
£100,000 - 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR a most modest sum, considering the vast fields = 


INH ! 
THT 


| 
tt 


















z THE BLIND to be covered. = 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). What are YOU doing for our brethren overseas? _ 
} Chairman: CAPTAIN E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C. = 


Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, 
or to the Secretary, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


224-6-8 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
E LONDON, W. 1. 


Full particulars and a copy of the Balance Sheet just issucd will be 
forwarded on request. 
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THE A IM OF ENRIGHT LAU ESS 
J e 
: N The Hunger of Children : 




































































3 = 

: 9 is a terrible thing to witness. We see it day by day. = 

st l We know, also, the heartache of the mothers when = 

h they see their little ones going cold and hungry to = 

ry school. = 

l BRIGADE 2,000 free satisfying Breakfasts (hot cocoa, bread = 

. and margarine or jam) are provided by us each week. = 

Each meal costs threepence. = 
is to develop a spirit of 20 sickly children are sent to our holiday home each 
anil ae ial Selieues ie winter month. That costs 50/- for each child. 
service I0r : So Please help us in this work of mercy. 

, the coming manhood—and Unemployment is still great this season, 

: the promotion of habits of particularly in East London. 
Obedience, Reverence, Disci- MONEY, BOOTS AND _ CAST-OFF = 
pline, Self-respect, and a true CLOTHING GREATLY NEEDED AT ONCE. = 

] Christian Manliness. Address the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 3 

’ i= 

EAST END MISSION, | 

= Every reader of the 1 Bromley Street, Stepney, London, E. 1. 2 | 
2 LINUGHAMLNLi HUI iAH {iti HUH H PATH THELIAL CUTER ELL HTH Ht nit 
aut “ Spectator’ who desires UAUIUUUUUEUGN ALLAH HUME eg 

- ica to help Boys to cultivate 

¢ First Organisati 
for Boys. CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
Patron: H.M. The King. MANLY FITNESS THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 
Hon. Pres. : THE 
tah Fane’ avaae AND PATRIOTISM a“ - 
a aa ARETHUSA 
— TRAINING SHIP 
ane Ee SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
full particulars of how to start a B.B. URGENTLY ‘ a £85,088 
° 2 (Received to Date, ’ 
ompany to the Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, To prevent curteliment of any branch of the Soctety’s work. 
Paternoster House, London, E.C.4, or 30 10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
George Ss uare ro w ; 9,000 boys have been pag for Civil —~ ‘aacraaee and Emigration. 
~» . ow. i irl i maintained. 
' i i ag eg = THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
: " , President - + + + H.R, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Gifts towards the extension Chairman and Treasurer- + * CG. E. Mato, Eso. M.A. 

- et . ‘ Deputy Chairma oS fk oe *, H. Crayton, Esq. 

of The Boys Brigade work Choirines of Ship Committee + = Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 

ll will be very thankfully Joint Secretaries H. Brerstow Waren and Henry G. CopgLanp, 

ill — ie - Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 

B, ‘ received by the Secretary. The Shaftesbury Homes and “Arethusa” Training Ship, 

ail 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT > 


THE RUHR. | 
ESSEX LARGE HALL, 


Essex Street, Strand, 
on Friday, November 2nd, at 


HERR DABRINGHAUS 


| (Chief Trade Union Representative at Krupps, Essen), 

| MR. W. R. HEATLEY 

(ate Chairman ot Essen Inter-Allied Reparation Authority), 
MISS JOAN FRY 

(Friends’ Council of International Service, Perlin), 

and aimee. 

ADMISSION FREE, RESERVED SEATS 1/-. 


Of the 


Women’s International League, 
55 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 

















CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


"Phone 913. Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars. 








Small Classified Adbertisements, 
To Uet, &e. 


\ RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
a FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddingtow 2576 about noon. Lritish geutlewomen only. Five 


houses in the Hyde Park district. 




















Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINE! 


through the U.C.C., either at home or 
SECRETARY, 16 5.R., Cambridge Street. 


€ oncert. 





SS by forming congenial frie nds ships 
abroad “For particulars wri to the 
Lomion, 8.W.1. Established 20 ye ars, 











i ABOLIAN HALL, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27th, at 3.15 p.m. iz 
EAN STERLING MACKINLAY. OLD SONGS AND | 

e BALLADS. HARCOURT WILLIAMS, “The Congo.” Vachel Ly. 

kenneth Mackinlay. The Choristers, &s. 6d., 58. 9d., Ss. @d., 2s. 4d. 

Tickets Terms tor Schools. Mayfair 2007. Also Nov, 10th. 


Appointments, &c., Yacant and Wanted. — 
TNIVEBRBSITY OF HONG KONG. 


The following vacancies exist on the staff of the University :— 

1, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. Candidates should possess a first class 
Honours Degree in Physics of a British University, or equivalent qualifications, 
Salary £800, rising by annual increments of £25 to £1,000. (If appointee under 
35, initial salary will be £600 ay a sum of £25 for each year by which his age at 
date of ap pol: tment exceeds 27 

2. SENIOR LECTURER IN POL ITICAL SCIENCE AND JURISPRUDENCE, 
Candidates should preferably hold a first class Honours Degree of a British 
University. Salary £600, rising by six annual increments of £25 to £750. 


3. LECTURER IN POLITICAL ECONOMY AND COMMERCIAL LAW or 
in COMMERCE (including Commercial Law), Candidates should be under 35 
end unmarried, University Degree essential, Salary £450, rising by five annual 





and two final increments of £2 
years in the 


5 to £600), 
first instance 


incremeuts of £20 


Appointment on probation for three in cach case, } 





In that of the Professorship of Physics a life agreement will be given in case ot 
renewal, Salaries of the University staff are subject to a deduction of 5 per cent | 
in respect of superannuation benefit. Free quarters or a house allowance are | 
provided and free first class passages to Hong Kong and on return at end of | 
agreement. | 
Fuller information may be obtained from the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SEC- | 
RETARY (Appointments), Colonial Office, Downing Street, 8.W.1, to whom | 
requests for the necessary forms of application should be addressed in writing. | 
PETERSFIELD. | 


© HURCHER’S COLLEGE, 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 


A Head-Master ia required for this School who must be a Graduate of some Univer- 
sity in the t Kingdom, The Salary is minimum £600, maximum £750 
to recognized experience as Head-Master, A residence is provided and Boarding 
accommodation for about 70 Boarders, Total present number 142, } 

Full particulars and conditions of Appointment may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, 

Dated this 17th d 

27 Lavant 


ited according 


PERCY ©, BURLEY, 


Clerk to the Governors, | 


iy of October, 1923, 


Street 


Petersfield, Hants | 

|} NIVERSITY MAN (26), desirous of studying British and | 
Foreign politics, wishes to obtain appointment as PRIVATE SECKETALY 
1o prominent Conservative Member of Parliament or similar public man bac helow 
and Master of Arts; Bachelor and Doctor of Laws; Darrister-at-Law; First-class 


nan in Law, Politics, Economies and History ; Prize man and Goid Meda | | 
ent of Union Special study of Public and Local affairs ; Good kuowledus } 
problems Five years’ commissioned army service irst-cla erences 





~— Box 1208, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


I ADY MORISON h ighly recommends for post of re spons sibility 
4 


or as compani on, refined LADY of exceptional tact and devotion M wes 
sousehold admirably. Seven years in last post, leaving trough death.—Apply | 
LADY MORISCN, 29 Alb jon Street, W. 2, 


( N. 


COUNTY 

COMMITTEE, 

COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VII, MARKET 
HARBOROUGH, 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the i arke 

Harborough Grammar Schooi, which will become vacant after Christmas, 
Applicants must be not more than 40 years of age. 

The School is a Dual School. ‘The present School buildings were opened in 19 
with accommodation for about 200 pupils. The present numbers on the rol] are 
88 Boys, 91 Girls. : 

The existing Scale of Salary is £600, rising by £25 t 
the 5 per cent. abatement. 

Applications accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials sty ald 
be forw: arded to reach the undersigned not later than the first post on Monday 
November Sth. 

W. A. 


)L BcesTERS SHIRE COUNCIL EDUCATIOy 


t 


o £800 per annum, Subject to 


BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education, 


Cc ounty Educ ration Office, 
y 





Instruction in all branches of estate 


Oswe: try. 


tent. — 





} Labagen 
Apply FG RBES, Underhill, 

CAREER. that PAYS.- ivertisement Writing and 
a work. Hither sex can earn 210 w ly in spare time. 
and free lesson to Dept. 'T. 51 Shaw Lastit 1 Montag 


educated Women and 


Publicity 
W rite for partic 
_ Lon dou, W £1 l 
















100 o 





( tAREERS for opening: 
J described by Experts in each profession. Price 4d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price | c ch post free —Wriy 
for full p articulars to WOME N 3 EMPLO’ M E NT (De pt. J 54K vussell Square, W, 








Scholarships, Wr. 
NDI SY 
respiratory fu 


of the 
and <« 


Lectures, la 
ARS IVE 


new principle- na 
Cranial Sinuses. Brei thing improves quickly in : idults ire: 
effects on body and mind. The seve nth edition of “ Ars Viven li,” cl 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshal! and Co. 

consultation or book gr addr 


Mr. ARTHEU t LOVE! LL, 94 Park | Street 
JPROEBEL INSTITU TE COLLE GE TO FOR 





HE 


T 
introduces a 





















EDUCATIONAL | 











TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, W 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSIN ‘ 
Chairman: Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dod 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For inte ition conceriing S 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to th 
gE. BR. LAWRENCE. 

G'S SWEDISH SYSYPrEM. 
os. BEDFOR D PHYSIC AL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gyinnastica. The Course extend ver 3} 





and inc! M 


ludes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Syste 
Anatomy, r 


Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacross« 





lt 
ICKE 











Net Ball, &e. Fees £165 per annum. Por _prospectus SK oR Li ‘RY 
~~. , 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges Gi. 
'es,H i CALDER GLRLS SCHOOL 
] SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 


Mountain and sea air, 


dry, bracing and sunny, 
The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of cight years, 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the 


Universities, 
Modern Ciassrooms, Laboratory, Gymina on and good Playing Ficlds, 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisie. 
Miustrated prospectus on application to “a HEAD-MISTRESS. 


PEXRuos COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Mises Hovey, B.A, 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year 
STER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Board of Education’s List of Liticicut Schools.) 
CHURCH SCHOOL, 
Tlead Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 





N BAY. 


,ORCHE 
(On the 





St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DAKLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERCY “AND LAITY. 


MARGARET FLOOD, assical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a tern; Daughters of Laity, 
Iiurearies available for Clergy daugliters fullfiiiag conditions 
Echolarships to the Universities. 
Appl? to the HRAD-MISTRESS, 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


Staffs. 650 fect above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss M.A. (T.C.D.), Cl 


£40 a term. : 
of the Foundation 








Poarders only. 


— GIRLS, 


(Clasa. antab). 


M. PICKARD, M.A rrip., C 
SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
He ad- Mistress Miss PF. ea 8. BATCHBLOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


“HELENS COGKERMOUTH. 


Head-Mistress : Miss E 


L INGHOLY 








ia 






b BOARDING SCHOOL ror’ GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Mou 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymels 
ministers’. and missionaries’ daughters. bntire charge if desire 


fnHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 





Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Iracing air trout Dowie and sea —— 
1 HE GRANGE, B UX T O™. 
BOARDING Sé HOOL POR GIRL 
Head-Mistri 3 L. C, bopb., 

Bracing climate, Preparation for M: striculation and Intermediate Exams. 
garden, 3 tennis courts, swimming bath, gymnasius Apply t HEAD-MISi RES 
{i ' GH F IE L s 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal liss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Gil fel “Watford @16 
(DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on n-Feden, 
4 Cumberland.——school for Girls, 8 to = Kngli-h, Freneh, Matt ! 

Latin. xcept ul advantages for Singing, Pianofaw: (Matthay Me 
Kurhythiies. iry and poultry farming included, farm } 
cream, butter, Six qualil ted Mistresses and hospital tral L 





Prospectus apply “PRINGLE AL, 
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T. BRAND ON’S, BRISTOL. 
S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the CLERGY. 
‘3: The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
: The Rev, Canon WELCHMAN, M.A, 
Miss E, M. ALMOND, M.A. 


Pat rone 








Oxon 








$: £70-£73, 

ec (Piano and Class-Singing), 
Bursaries are given in special cases, 

A few Girls, not Daughters of Clergymen, are reccived on high: 


and Laundry. 





r terms. 


Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing-field at 
estburv. Healthy position. 
by are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Schol ship), 


qualifying Exar 


and for other 








tions, 
MISTRESS. 





Apply HEAD- 
7 a ~ % 7 J 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
ag The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on — to the Secretary. 


Bove Schools and Colleges. 


a 

\RAIGFLOWER PREPARA ATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
C TORRY bt RN, FIFE. tead-Master, F. WAILES, b.A., Malvern College 
and Emanue! College, Cainbridge (joint Head- Sinater of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23), 
to whom applic ations should be made for prespectus at Craigflower as above. The 
school stands in its own deli ghtful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the I orth, 
Beautifully she Itered position, Healthy situation. Perfect sanitation, Electric 
light. Easy of access. Terms moderate. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magniticent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











| iallelladlaalinaias IrI8L AN D &. 
OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Jersey. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


was opened in September. 


Founders :— 
Sir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.LE., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
Esq., aud the Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 





Head-Master :— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.S. 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 


(St. Cath’s 


The Schoo! stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Ownfarm, Beautiful 


climate, heaithy situation, electric light, easy of access. 


Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER, 


M ab @. 2.7 & Cc OL 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 


ha rincipals— 
VIS, M.A. (Pembroke College, 
VIS (Caius College, Camb.). 


CASTLE SCHOOL, 
MIDLOTHIAN, 





L&&@G@ hs 


A. LEACH Camb.). 


LEV 
W. LEACH LEW 
| REGHORN 


COLINTON, 





prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth, liead-Masters: H, M. RUSH, 
B.A, (formerly He: vd-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and KR, W 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing 


felis on the 
swimming, &e.—Ap] 
17 Rutland Street, 


Pentland Hills, Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
> prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 
Ki Sint vurgh. 


slopes of — 











BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

liighiy qualified statf. our leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 

buildings, in« wz Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Wo rkshop, Boathouse, &e 

Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, ©.’ Fees £81. Entrance 
ee March Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M a Head Master. 

OW TO BECOME 2 A NAV “AL , OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 

nity ha concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 






Royal Naval Colles 
tlustrate 


rs S months) into the 
anda full 


months to 13 yes 
to how to apply, &« 





ructions as 








of life e.— GIVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House, 
“l Ok . London, W.1 
aS FORD CHOOL, WIMBORNE. 

An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the awarding 
ef SIX Scholarships, va é0 downwards, open to KOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
1924. Boys r15 on the same date may compete tor one of the Scholarships, 
but a much | cher stan land ol work will be expected. 

STRATTON PARK, BIGGLES WwW ADE, ~ BEDS.- _ 

k PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful [liz abetha n house, 3U acres 
Playing fields. Ey ire and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate lees, Dros- 


pectus from HE AD MASTE R 





OU CAN LEAD A HEAL? 





HIER AND HAPPIER LIFE at 


P Zebediela, the premier orange-growing estate in South Africa, A delightiul 
and healthy climate (4,000ft.), congenial socicty, varied sport; plentiful and inexpen- 
sive native labour tharried people tive comfortably on £200 per annum, Taxation 


negligible. The Company aitirm that an investor or settler may reasonably anticipate 
from 10 acres in full bearing a net profit of £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of 
£1,350, which estimate has recently been ofti¢ ially confirmed.— Full details from the 
Airican Realty Trust, Ltd, (subscribed capital £400,000), 37 New Broad Street, 
London, E.C, 2, 








tdes ription 





Pribate Tuition, Kc. 
| et AAA RES — Mr. 


will forward a brochure of his Private 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 





CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 








Scholastic Agencies. 
BOYS 





CHOOLS For AND GIRLS-« 


rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and onthe CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 

Telephone: Central 5053. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 





is given free of charge by “s 
MESSRS. ‘GAB BITAS, THRING & CO. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Re gent 4926. 


Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full inform n about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS 


Y'CHOOLS 
) 





MADE TO 





PARENTS 
Information and considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 
many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
vocational training, and all forms of 


carefully 


T UTORS 
who have 
mation of schools, 
shah + occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERS. Write for iree booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


"Phones : 


(Veeosrine A CAREER, 





EXPERT ADVICE on the Choice 
by a Cambridge Graduate. Send for particulars or call at 
BURRERO W'S ADVISORY BUREAU, 
EMPIRE HOUSE, RB. 93, 


(opposite Academy), 


of a Career for BOYS AND GIRLS 


London, W. 1 


175 prensa Royal 


Authors, Cyuctuciting, he, 
Rex4ep SSEY. 








MASS EY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., 
Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knizhtrider 


AGENT, 
required. 
E.C. 4. 


Strect, Doctors’ Commons, 





, DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITEKARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 


ion at home and 
ges undertaken. 







conducted by experts. Mss. r gg for book and journal! publics 
abroad. Translations from Frem Russian and Oricrtal lang 
Moderate terms. nquiries invited, 





T EARN Aut iOrship, Journalism, Artic! le or Story Writing. 
4 Post al Lessons; tuition real A Endorsed by leading Editors, 
Write for * Guide to Aut ship, LOND = “COLLEGE OF AL LHORSHIP, 
37 (S) Albemarle St., W.t. 
























4) JARN Mone ry by You ir Pe n. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what hes write a , Where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 
Itlustrated. b be oklet fr Regen te (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1 
UTHORS’ MSS. type ritten with accuracy and dispatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including p aper and postage. Carbon copics 3d. per 
1.000.—MONA STUART, 14 Prewin Road. London, S.W. 18 
Te EWRITING and PROOB-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London Universit; Accurate, prompt. MS». Is., carbon copy 
3d., per 1,000 words Miss LiL! Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 
bgt LITING.—Is. 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Reduction 
puanutity. Titecibi ener jalit WU Lestimonials, including Helen Mather's 
Est. Tyo Expedicnt Ty ping Co., 6 ) Lower Clapton Rd , hE. 5. "Phone: Dalst 


m4274 


Gotels, Bndros, Ke. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

A Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Leautifil position on West 

if overlooking Bay and Pines Masseur, Masseuse; Kesideut Physician (M.D.). 
3 


ry H E “MTPSs Fi ¢ BAS FE .o 
Visited with N, S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
BE, TUTANKEL- AMEN’S TOME 





February ith EGYPT, THE Nibet FAYOU M, &e, 
March 7th.— VALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, GABYLON, he LUPE iATLS, 
LIGRIS, PERSIAN GULP, & 
March 13th ALGERIA-TUNISIA, Motor tour de luxe 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland i, 1 on, S.J ) 
FURTHER DELALLS x f ESCORPED TOURS 
und Announcements of Steamship Lines will be f i on page 
Financial. Sc 
UIUAMCIAL, We 
] EFORMED INNS.- ~Ask for Descriptive List | (gratis) of 170 
a luns and Hotels managed by the People’s Neiresiiment House Association, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7$ pee ceut.) or 6 per ceut. Loau Stock, 


—V.R.H.A,, Lid., St. George’s Mouse, 193 Kegent Street, W. 
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Miscellaneous. 
ARSON’ S 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 





Unequalled 
Made in 








N USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you_ want 

locally, send us your order, We have one of the largest stocks in London, 
“both vocal and instrumental, Post free (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of cash.— 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


JOULTRY.-—Large 

‘ young Geese, 7s. each ; 

Froe House, Rosscarbery, Cork, 

N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successiuliy. For descriptive bookiet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 

REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 

*Phone: City 1170. We collect. 

| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE TURN SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &e., equal to new, Write for descriptive price 

list or send garments for free estimate, or we collect. —LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept, A), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ’Phone: Dalston 4777. 

A THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. By POST 

DIRLCT from Factory. Purest Wool. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. All 

Patterns and prices post tree. — Dept. 27, 





Roasting Fowls and Ducks, 7s. pair ; 
trussed iree ; terms cash,—Miss MOLLIE CANTY, 











sizes for Ladies, Gents and Chiidren. 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick. Scotland. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent iree—HENRY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 





£2 2s. 
7. & 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. lp to 78. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, los. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! returned 
post tree. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
Ss. CANN & CO., G9A Market Street, Estd. 


SB yge ey ‘HES exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe and 
pleasant to use. Cleared them from Sheftield Workhouse woen E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.S., by request of the Government, adopted this scientitic remedy.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 
2s, &d., 5s., post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or 
through your Chemist, including Army and Navy Stores and all BOOL’S Branches. 
PATIENTS. —1ILLUSTRATED Booklet = de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—'lown, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenlcs, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., b 


Manchester. 1850. 











i 2 eS 














G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
**Old Equitable’ for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 











CANCER: 


The Increasing Plague of the Century. 
By GEORGE BURFORD, M.B., C.M., 

Senior Consulting Physician for Diseases of Women to the 
London Homeopathic Hospital; Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. 

LONDON: 

JOHN BALE,.SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 

83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. I, 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 

55 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. I. 

THE HOMCOPATHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

j 12 Warwick Lane, E.C. 4. 


Price 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrp 


THE 


WORLD CRISIS, 1915 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


PUBLICATION DATE: TUESDAY 39th OCTOBER, 


3 LARGE IMPRESSIONS CALLED 
FOR BEFORE PUBLICATION! 


Maps and Plans 20s. net 





By the same author. 





THE 
Maps and Plans 


WORLD CRISIS, 1911-14. 


30s. net, 





Just Published. 


By V. C. SCOTT-O'CONNOR. 

i It has often been the fate of Morocco to become the touchstone of events in Eurore. 
No one has forgotten Agadir. The rival interests of England, France and Spain 
are reflected in the ‘Tangier question that is become once more cf urgent importance 
Under these circumstances Mr. Scott-O’Connor’s beautiful presentation of the Orient 
at our doors, where a faded Mestem glory still lingers iu a few hallowed spots, is very 
timely. 2 : piidaai. 


dilustrated. 


9 . 
JUS, net, 





FICTION. Just Published. 7s. 6d. net 


An Instantaneous Success! 


“Mr. Maxwell 


HAS GIVEN US NOTHING BETTER, NOTHING 
FRESHER, MORE HUMOROUS, MORE 
THOROUGHLY HUMAN THAN 





The Day’s Journey” 


—Sunday Times. 


A FOOL’S HELL 
By ROSITA FORBES, 


The Reviewers agree that: 








“There are very few people in this 
country who could write just such a 
novel, As a study of Oriental psycho- 
logy *A Fool's Hell’ is noteworthy, 


“With the exception of Mr. Kipling, 
there is no English writer who possesses 
so intimate a knowledge of the Oriental 


It is undoubtedly the best story that mind, The most complex and the 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes has yet given us.” best constructed stery she has yet 
—Daily Velegraph. told.” —Sunday Times. 





LIFE’S ANTAGONISMS 
By HARRY TIGHE. 


A story eloquent of the way in which Fate crushes the hopes raised by gifts which 
seem to point to certain paths in life, 





ONLY THESE 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
Morning Post. 


“ He succeeds admirably with his two 
characters (Hugh Stringby and Lottie 
teaches lll i ME 


Lexington), both finely tempered and 
idealists.”’ 


Times Literary Supplement. 





“Hugh Stringby was a Socialist, a 


V.C. and a regrettable cad.” 


“Mr. Swift has written a fine story. Moving easily, the 


2 to imaginative 
heights with an artistry at once careful and emotional.” t 





——_ 


THE THING AT THEIR HEELS 


By HARRINGTON HEXT. 
Sir Augustine Templer, in his dignity and distinction of mind, confesses to two 
passions, his religion and his race. The entire family of Templer is destroyed one 
by one by an unseen cnemy, 





15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W,C,2 * 
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“A wondrous Autobiography.”—Observer 





q CHANGES AND CHANCES 


By H. W. Nevinson, 


author of “The Dardanelles Campaiga” 


“ A series of portraits which for exactiess and artistry I take to be unsurpassed in contemporary 


*_Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE in the Observer. 


writing. 


“he most consistently admirable of living writers of English prose.”—Mr. GERALD GouLD in the 


Daily News. 


“ A great adventure book.’ 


our literature. 


’"—Manchester Guardian. 
‘The first five chapters of this book seem to me to stand, as a picture of youth, 
"Mr. BRAILSFORD in the New Leader. 


without an equal in 
E5s. ret 


“An extraordinarily good book.”—Mr. St. John Adcock 


q FOMBOMBO By T. S. Stribling, author of “ Birthright” 


Mr. CovuLson KERNAHAN writes: 


“‘Tcongratulate your reader on his find. 


action, and is told with singular literary and dramatic power. 


It breaks entirely new ground, is tense with 
That it wili be a hit I haven’t the smallest doubt.’’ 
7s. Od. net 


“A jolly, lively collection.”—Mr. F. B. Mais in the Daily Graphic 
q BRIGHTER INTERVALS _By Gordon Phillips (“Lucio” of the 


‘Manchester Guardian ”’) 


** A jester who can be so pleasantly grave as this is a prize indeed.’’-—Manchesler Guardian. 


5s. uct 


“A true scholar and a great gentleman.”—Brilish Weekly 


q THE MIND OF JOHN GIBB By Miss C. M. Townsend 


“A most able character study and a worthy memorial.’ 


"—Scotsinan. 


2s. Od. net 


q PLAGUE, PESTILENCE AND FAMINE By Muriel A. Payne 


An extraordinarily vivid and spontaneous record of the actual conditions in post-revolutionary Russia. 


3s. Od. net 
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Match tic the bic eo big 


bot NEW 
BEGINNING 


N November 3rd the WEEKLY WEST- 
MINSTER appears in a new form, 
as an independent weekly organ, distinct from the 
daly “WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 
Under theEditorship of Mr. RAMSAY MUIR 
it will endeavour to strike a new note in British 
journalism. Covering an even wider range of 
interests than the sixpenny weeklies, it will 
discuss contemporary politics, literature, science, 
and art in a way designed to interest a wider 
public, 


Every week there will be a “ Letter to the 
Antipodes” by Mr. J. A. Spender; a 
character study by Mr. Philip ” Cutie 
a caricature; a short story; full theatrical 
criticism and reviews of books ; and the famous 
“Problems and Prizes.” 


The FIRST NUMBER will be on sale 
NOVEMBER 2. 


bookstalls on 


The Weekly Westminster 
3° m2 


at all 


£50 Prize Competition for a one-act Play. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Each with an Introdi iction; pon md in rter-vellum, with 
leather label, Carrara marble end-pape: 
Crown &vo., 7s. Gd. net 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOYAGES TO 














MOON AND —, Translated by RICHARD 
AL DING TON, with ntroduetion on Cyreno’s Life, 
W ork, and Frit nes, | tion, and ten curious 
plates hin une this French precursor 
of Guilive re tre 

OVID: Bab ell _ LOVER'S HAND DBOOK. The Ars 
-lmatoria, ated into Engl verse by PLA. WRIG HT, 

yn Ovid's Life an i 11 His Exile, 
Ex hol rai ly 1 thine n parts, 
: a w to Keep li, The Lady's Companion, 

PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON. Trauslated hy J. M. 
MITCHELL, wi ith an Introcuction on Tic Morals cof the 
Book, Nero and , 1 hia, a5 t Char teris nN, 
Style, cic.: Wl No Ac uy ex] ted text 
of this famous novel of the Age o s nd 
Edition, 

FOUR oe COMEDIES OF XVIIIth 
CEN hay erin tel by RICHARD ALDINGTON, 
wit! tion en French and £1 i ( icdy, and 

Fe ai Contains 
tee, lu ci or the 
N a i} ( ¢ c/ ¥ 
De stouch« Fie Conccitcd Count. 





TRAVELS OF BARON MUN CHAUS EN. Fiited by 
W. ROSE, Ph.D. With an duction on he Book 
and It sf be, ule rity and ihe first eee on of The Problem 

of Auth With 20 i tratio: ALFRED 

C ROWOUILE: 


Demy Svo., 


SUETONIUS’ HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 


‘Translated by. ee. een ery ae d by 
I. H. Freese, - M.A., th an Intros » an ! 

note A 

the Bible 

Holiand is 





George Routledge & Sons, Lid., 
68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


CHINESE COOLIE EMIGRATION TO COUN- 
TRIES WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Ready Shortly. 
3y PERSIA CRAWFORD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
(Sydney), M.Sc. (London); British Fellow Bryn Mawr 
College, U.S.A., 1922-23. With a Preface by Tue Hon. 
W. PEMBER REEVES, Ph.D. Demy 8vo., 240 pp. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. The Authoress has lectured to large audiences 
in U.S.A. on this subject. 


** Miss Campbell’s book, though an exposure—incidentally a terrible 
exposure—is not an att uck. It is a statement of a mass of facts. 
. The arguments for various forms of the cooliec traffic are 
fairly quoted and set out . the chief merit of the book, apart 
from the evident industry displayed, is the resolute persistence of 
the authoress in getting to the bed-rock of fact.” 








THE BRITISH TRADE BOARDS SYSTEM : 


An Enquiry into its Operation. 
By DOROTHY SELLS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo., 304 pp. 
With 4 graphs. Cloth. 12s. 6d. 


Within the last four years one of the questions most frequently 
asked by persons concerned with reconstruction problems in the field 
of labour has been : “ How has the Trade Boards System developed 
in Great Britain, and how has it worked under the test of time and 
economic chaos ?” This book is an attempt to answer the question 
in so far as it is possible to do so from available information. 





CAPITAL AND STEAM POWER, 1750-1800. 


By JOHN LORD, Bachelor Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 242 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


This book is a brief account of the invention of the steam-engine 
and its introduction into industry. It does not pretend to be a 
complete account of the state of industry in the eighteenth century, 
but only deals in detail with such trades as were intimately connected 
— the steam-engine, and such as early adopted it as a power unit. 

The essay is largely based upon the papers of the pioneer engineering 
firm of Boulton & Watt. 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 

















NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTIN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 





Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and ae are fastened—sheets inserted 


books repaired—hundreds services effectively rendered, 


Replace , -stopper. 
Tubes 44d. 


(vest pocket), 6d. and od. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


Sold everywhere. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


£50 000,600 
&7,500,009 


Assets .. ee ee ee o oe 
Annual Income oe ee oe ee 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis ani 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their fe assurance cover at the lowest 
=| cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 
W, C, Fisugr, Manager for the United Kingdom, 








NOVEMBER. 1s. 6d. net, 


CORNHILL 


Edited By LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


DR. JOHNSON AS A PHILOSOPHER—II. 
By Prof. S. Alexande, 
THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. By Raphael Roche, 
AN AUTHENTIC VAN OST. By Horace G. Hutchins, 
THE DANCE OF THE JEMEZ INDIANS. 
By the late Wilfrid Ewar, 
FAMILY LETTERS. 
3Y H. Cc. M. Hardinge, 
THE BLACK CAT. By George Blak, 
SWITZERLAND AND THE ENGLISH SKATER. 
By Humphry H. Cob), 
THE PHILOSOPHER IN HIS WORKSHOP. 
By J. 
THE RED BIRD: A Short Story. By E. 
OPEN PATHS: 


SOME HARDINGE 


A. R. Marriott 
H. Lidderdal, 
Pictures of Wild Life in England (conclude, 

By FE. lL. Grant Watso, 


THE STORY OF A Chicago Gunman ip 


Treland. 
LITERARY ACROSTIC IX, 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDG 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 
“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of pea 


SEAN O’CONOR: 





[October 27, 1998 | 


—— 





time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciti ing news from the Vario 
fronts where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”—Manchesier Guardian, 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Eprroriat NOTES. 
Mostim SAINTS IN MODERN Ecyprt. 
A WORKING PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
MANUFACTURING ARSENIC IN DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
AN AZTEC SECRET SOCIETY. 
AN IMPERIAL AIRSHIP SERVICE. 
THREE FORGOTTEN PHRYGIAN MARTYRS. 
AMONG THE STARS: A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 
THE AIR MINISTRY AND ATMOSPHERIC PROBLEMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Books REVIEWED. 


ILLUSTRATED 148. net MONTHLY. 


By W. S. BDilackma, 

By Dr. W. Tudor Jons 
By Edward Cake. | 

By Lewis Spene. 

By Major W. T. Blak 
By Prof. W. M.. Calde 
By Dr. Hector Macphers 
By R, J, V, Pulvertalt, 


Books RECcEIva, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 2| 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and wemen to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that = 
people have been blundering on with eyes bli ndfolded. We now live 2 
in a different age, and the cry “‘ Give us light” is being raised by 2 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
- « « The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 


Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you oY 


return post. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C.4 
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‘MA CMILLAN’S LIST 


R UD YARD KIPLING 
INDEPEN BENCE. Rectorial Address delivered at 


St. Andrew's, October 10. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net; paper, Is. net. 


RUDVARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDI a 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET E& DIT rio 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. cn per vol. 
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DR. A. H. SAYCE 








| REMINISCENCES, by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, || 
D.Litt., LI.D., D.D., Sometime Professor of Assyriology || 

in the University of Oxford. With Portrait. 8vo. || 

18s. net. [Tuesday. || 

| 

| 

| 


MY COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
HACKETT. 
considerably 
16s. net. 

Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ A wonderful medley of wit, 
and beauty, culled with a deft hand. 
read for a page of two is to sup delight, amusement, and 
strengthen one’s sympathy with the best that has been 


By J. 7. 
Fourth Edition. 
enlarged. 8vo. leather, 


12s. 6d. net ; 


| 
| 
wisdom 
| 


thought and said.” | | 





POEMS: A SELECTION. By 


BLUNT. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 


WILFRED SCAWEN 
6d. net. 








| MACMILLAN & deem Ltd., London, W.C.2. 














A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


x, Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 

4. We 


5. We conduct a mail order and telephone service which 


n2intain a literary service bureau, 








Thoroughly revised and || | 





And to open it and 
| | 





gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 
Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. | 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 | 


*"Phone—Paddington 1651 
By adpointment to H.M. the King 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PRCF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Aut! thor of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
" Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 


‘Anemia and the Hair,” &c. 
should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Send 2d, postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


TOWARDS LIFE 
Efficient 


Happy, Healthy, 
By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D; ‘Author of 
Human we =e the Body,” etc, etc. 


DFORD: LUND HUMPHRIES & CO 
THE *C W. DANIEL CO. 3 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 


_ Everyb¢ od y 


es, 





** Initis,”” 


10/6 net. 





LONDON: 


. 


Fonathan Cape 


Eleven Gower Street, London 


a 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 
CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
New Edition, COMPLETE and UNABRIDGED, 
with all maps, plans and illustrations. | Two volumes 


£3 38. od. net 


Lady Henry Somerset 

KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK 
A Memoir by Lady Henry Somerset’s literary executor, 
who has had access to all her correspondence. _ Illustrated. 
10s, 6d. net 

True Travellers 
W. H. DAVIES 

A tramp’s opera, with four illustrations in two colours 
and many decorations in black and white, by wittiam 
NICHOLSON. F’cap 4to. 7s. 6d. net 


The Lookoutman 
DAVID BONE 
“For the last thirty years ships have been the most lovely 
works of art made in this country. Captain Bone proves 
this in page after page of vivid description.”—JouN 
MASEFIELD. [Illustrated in colour and line. 7s. 6d. net 
My Odyssey 
JACK McL AREN 
The author has had long experience of the places of 
which he writes, and of life amongst the Papuans, 
Fijians, and Solomon Islanders. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net 
The Craft of Fiction 
PERCY LUBBOCK 
New and Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. wet. Uniform with 
Earlham, 10s. 6d. net, and Roman Pictures, 7s. Od. net 
“A remarkable piece of criticism.”—Necw Statesman, 
The Proverbs of Goya 
BLAMIRE YOUNG 
Goya’s Disparates examined and for the 
With thirty-two illustrations. 7s, 6d. 
All Fellows 
and the Cloak of Friendship 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A Doorway in Fairyland and Moonshine 


first time 


explained, net 


Uniform with 
&F Clover. 


A book of stories with illustrations by the author. 


6s. net 
The Incredible Journey 
C. E. M. MARTIN 
“Tt is an inspiriting story and clearly and tensely 


described.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net 
Jy otf 7 


Friends in Solitude 
PERCY WITHERS 
Sketches and studies of the people and countryside of 
the Lake District. ‘* The finest sketch of the Cumber- 


land dalesman we have.”—Daily News, 73. Od. net 
A Pedlar’s Pack 
ROWLAND KENNEY 
Glimpses of life among navvies, tramps, dockers, railway 
workers, and a medley of rovers and rioters. 7s. 6d. met 


The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle 
HUGH LOFTING 
“The first real children’s classic since Alice.” —nuci 
WALPOLE. 


Illustrated by the author. . 6d. net 
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BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF H.M. THE KING 
the Medici Society will publish on November Ist a Medici Print of ‘“‘ The Music Lesson,” by Vermeer, 
from H.M. the King’s collection at Windsor Castle. (Flem. 55. Price 40s.) The picture is a 
characteristic work by this artist. The light striking across the room through windows on the left 
reveals a lady standing in front of a spinet of de licately inlaid wood. Her face is reflected in the 
mirror above and at her side stands a man in black. In the fore; ground by a table covered with 
the usual gaily coloured rug lies a bass viol upon the black and white marble floor. With a maste rly 
touch the artist has bro: aght out the subtle gr idations oi black in the clothin ig of both figures, enlivening 
his lady with primrose sleeves and a red skirt. The ge ntle illumination brings the whole scene into 
a beautiful and intimate mane such as only Vermeer could accomplish. 

This is the third picture from the Royal Collection that The Medici Society has been privileged 
to reproduce, the other two, Terborch’s “‘ The Letter ’’ and de Hooch’s “ The Card Players,”’ are already 
established favourite s. With the Windsor Castle Hoibein drawings (for which the Society is sole 
agent for “*Cintra’’) all lovers of art are already fe miliar. 

The following Medici Prints have this month becn added to the sevies:— 
VAN DER CAPELLE A Calm at Sea .. . - (National Gallevy) Flem. 52 »» 30S, 

A mellow and tranquil study of ships at the mouth of a river w aiting for a breeze, reproduced the same size as the orig vinal. 
PERUGINO ey The Archangel Raphael and Tobias (National Gallery) Ttalian62  .. = 40s. 

The publication of this the right hand pancl completes The Society’s reproduction of Perugino’s great ‘Triptych 
which may be had complete for £5, or cach panel separately at 4os. 

VELASQUEZ ... The Infanta in Green ms ‘ (Vienna) Spanish 5 ‘is 355. 

This is one of the most charming of Velasquez’s many stu dies of the little Spanish Princess, and it forms a “deligi htful 
companion picture to his Jafznta in Red which has just been reissued after h aving a been out of print. 











“AUTUMN BOOKS 


BOOK LIST WILL BE SENT POST FREE 


SOME NEW 


THE COMPLETE AUTUMN 





Atalanta in Calydon. sy a. c. SWINBURNE. 


A New Riccardi Press Booklet. 1000 Copieson Handmade Paper. Boards 15s. net. Parchment 21s. net. 
gq Also to copies printed on vellum, bound in Kelmscott vellum, each {12 12s. net. 








THE MASTERS OF THE PICTURE GUIDES 
ENGRAVING & ETCHING A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL BOOKS 
‘a : 4 A series of travel books which are totally different from 
An important series of Handbooks for Collectors and any existing “guides.” Each volume contains about 
Students which will eventually cover the whole field 200 Photogravure Illustrations, in itself a pictorial 
of engraving and etching. Every known work by record of the locality, and the text is written by well- 
each Master is reproduced in half-tone from the finest known literary men intimately familiar with the places 
examples known, and is accompanied by all available treated. Small 410, 75. 6d. nek. 
knowledge about each engraving. Cr. 410, cloth, 175. 6d. net. wah tr ; 
First Two Volumes. First Twe Volumes. 
Four Early Italian Engravers : | Grenoble and Thereabouts 
Mantegna, Antonio del Pollaiulo, Jacopo de’ ' By HENRI FERRAND. 
Barbari, Giulio Campagnola. By Dr. TANCRED The Italian Lakes 
er ae See eee By GABRIEL FAURE, Author of Wanderigs in Italy. 

nivers:ty. 
Albrecht Altdorfer By Dr. EMII, WALD- Letters of Lord Chesterfield 
Mz ANN, Director of the Kunsthalle, Bremen, : 2 

An illustrated Prospectus of the Series will be sent on application. to Lord Huntingdon Kow Jor the Sirst 
a . : a . time published, Edited by A, FRANCIS STEUART 
I “4 Saints in Italy : A Book of Sense eds, So, sae. 
Reference to the Saints in Italian Art and These letters from the great Lord Chesterfield, which are 
Dedication. in the same inimitable manner as the famous Lett-rs, 
By LUCY MENZIES. Pocket siz 103. 6d. net. have been recently uncarthed at Loujoun Castle. 





The Medici Soctety Limited 


° psn tt St., Bond St, W. 1; 63 Bold St., Liverpool ; and 121 Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemo: th. 
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